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We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire ?io 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for 
ourselves. No martial compensation for the sacri- 
fices we shall freely make. We are but one of the 
champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be 
satisfied when those rights have been made as secure 
as the Faith and Freedom of the nations can make 
them. WOODROW WILSON. 
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FOREWORD. 

President Wilson is so large a personality on the political horizon 
of the world, and so many hopes are centered on him by the peoples 
of many lands and tongues. They are all interested to knoVv him 
better. This volume is intendend to help them in their quest for 
information. Prayers ascend for him. Love envelopes him. May he 
prosper, may he succeed, may he receive more power and strength 
to his elbow, and be able to accomplish all that humanity hopes 
and expects from him. May God, who is a very present help in 
time of trouble, be with him in his ardous task, is the prayer' of the 

Author. 
Stockholm, Christmas, 1918. 
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I. 
ORIGIN AND YOUTH. 

Woodrow Wilson is descended on the paternal side from 
Ireland and on the maternal from Scotland. This Scotch-Irish 
parentage is considered in America as highly fortunate. The 
type is known to be strong and able both physically and men- 
tally. 

Woodrow Wilsons grandfather, James Wilson, emigrated 
from County Downs, Ulster, Ireland, in 1807. He landed in 
Philadelphia and obtained employment in William Duanes prin- 
ting office and succeeded so well that the following year 1808 
he married Anne Adams, a young woman from his home 
county who had come over in the same ship with him. Their 
marriage resulted in a family of ten children, seven sons and 
three daughters. 

In the year 18 14 James Wilson moved to Pittsburg in the 
Western part of Pennsylvania. Shortly after his arrival there 
he moved over the state line into Ohio and settled in Steuben- 
ville in Jefferson County where he started a paper the Western 
Herald. He made it a success and a few years later was 
able to start another newspaper the Pennsylvania Advocate 
in Pittsburg which he put in charge of his oldest son. James 
Wilson was the owner and Editor of both papers until his 
death in 1857. He was Justice of Peace in his district, beloved 
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an honored by the people and always spoken of with respect 
by the name of Judge Wilson. 

All his seven sons learned the printing trade. The youn- 
gest, Joseph Ruggles, born in 1822, did not like his brothers 
stay with the trade but left the case and became a student in 
Steuben ville Academy for young men. After having finished 
the course at this Academy he went to Jefferson College at 
Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania, where he was graduated in 1844 as 
valedictorian of his class. After teaching one year in Mercer, 
Pennsylvania, he attended the Western Theological Seminary at 
Allegheny, Penn. for one year, and then went to Princeton 
Seminary for another year, after which he received a license to 
preach in the Presbyterian Church. After this he accepted an 
appointment as teacher in the Steubenville Academy in his 
hometown. During the two years he spent at this place as 
teacher he formed the acquaintance of a young woman student 
in the Steubenville Academy for girls, Miss Janet Woodrow, 
from Chillicothe, Ohio. The acquaintance grew into attach- 
ment and love and they were married on June 7, 1849. Her 
father. Dr. Thomas Woodrow, was a Scotch Presbyterian Pastor, 
who had emigrated from Scotland to Canada, and from there 
he was called to Chillicothe, Ohio, as Pa.stor of the first Pres- 
byterian Church. His daugther Janet, who married Josef Wil- 
son, became the mother of President Wilson and from this 
couple, in which the two races joined, is derived President 
Wilsons Scotch-Irish descent. 

After his marriage Josef Wilson continned his educational 
work at Steubenville, and then successively at Jefferson College 
and at Hampden Sydney College in Virginia, till 1855, when 
he accepted his first pastorate at Staunton, Virginia. In the 
following year, on December 28, 1856, Thomas Woodrow Wil- 
son was born. Woodrow was the third of the Wilson children, 
there being already two girls in the family, and a younger 
boy was born ten years later. 
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The family remained only two years in Staunton, and moved 
from there to Augusta, Georgia, in 1858. The Rev. Dr. Josef 
Wilson had a distinguished career in the Presbyterian Church, 
South. The degree of D. D. was conferred upon him by Ogle- 
thorpe University in 1857. He was pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Augusta 1858— 1870; professor of pastoral 
and evangelistic theology in Columbia, S. C, Theological Se- 
minary, 1870 — 74; pastor of First Presbyterian Church of Wil- 
mington, N. C, 1874 — 85, and professor of theology in the 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Tennessee, 
1885 — 93. He served as permanent Clerk of the general assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, South, 1861 — 5; as stated clerk, 
1865 — 1899; and as moderator, 1879. His wife, (the Presi- 
dents mother), died April 15, 1888. He retained his professors 
chair at Clarksville until he was seventy-one, when he retired 
from active labor and went back to Columbia to reside. The 
last years of his life were spent with his eldest son, (the Presi- 
sident), at Princeton, where he died, January 21, 1903, in his 
8ist year. He was well known and liked by the Princeton 
people; a man of eminent learning and a sociable disposition, 
with a fine record in the Church, in whose service the greater 
part of his life had been spent. 

Although Woodrow Wilsons childhood was spent in the South 
during the Civil War, he escaped its severities. Augusta, then 
a city of about fifteen thousand population, was never in the 
actual track of the war and was never occupied by Federal 
troops until the Reconstruction Period. There were times when 
the food supply became confined to a few staples, and there 
were periods when war's alarms disquited the elders, but there 
was nothing so eventful as to impress the mind of the child with 
memories of the struggle. He was not quite nine years old 
when the war ended, and if its incidents had any special bea- 
ring on his childhood it was in postponing the beginning of 
his schooldays. 
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Woodrow began his schooling at an academy opened by a ' 
Confederate veteran who had returned to civil pursuits after 
four years of soldiering. In spite of his late start he advanced 
so well in his studies that by the time he was seventeen he 
was ready to go to college, In 1873 ^^ entered Davidson (N. C.) 
College, but he did not finish out the year, as he fell ill and 
went home to his family in Wilmington, North Carolina. There 
Woodrow remained for a year, building up his constitution, 
which had been affected by an over-rapid physical develop- 
ment, and meanwhile pursuing his studies to meet the entrance 
qualifications at Princeton, whither it had been decided that 
he should go. He matriculated there in September, 1875. 

Wilson was a pure Southerner and had never crossed the 
Potomac river until he set out for his first term at Princeton 
in 1875. Princeton University claims to rank third to Harvard 
and Yale among the greater universities of America. It has a 
history of 170 years behind it, and has numbered President 
James Madison among its graduates and Jonathan Edwards 
among its Presidents. In Wilson's year there was an entry of 
130, amongst whom he took a creditable place, but achieved 
no outstanding distinction. His class produced 42 honours men 
in the graduating year 1879, Wilson standing 41 st on the, 
list. 

His record for scholarship was sound without being brilliant. 
His general average for the four years was 90,3 and he stood 
38 in a graduating class of 106. In philosophy, ethics, history, 
political science, and English literature he always received high 
rating, but in scientific branches he received lower ratings and 
this brought down his average. The poorest showing he made 
was in astronomy in which his rating was 73 — more than 
passable but not distinguished. 

His activities at Princeton were chiefly literary and it was 
only in this field that he gained marked distinction. He was 
elected a member of the editorial board of the Princetonian for 
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WOODROW WILSON. 

Age 23, Senior at Princeton. 



the term of April, 1877 — 7^1 was one of the managing editors 
from November, 1877, to January, 1878, and was sole managing 
editor from May, 1878, to May, 1879. 

The most remarkable and significant performance of his 
undergraduate period was an article on "Cabinet Government 
in the United States", contributed to the International Review 
and printed in August, 1879. That a youth of twenty- three 
should have been able to produce such an article was consider- 
ed a remarkable performance. It is marked by a breath of 
knowledge, range of vision, and independence of thought that is 
rarely found in youth, however brilliant and gifted. Such an 
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article could never have been created merely upon the basis of 
a college curriculum. It was the outcome of personal observa- 
tion and experience, and these are not the qualifications one 
is apt to acquire during the undergraduate period. The matter 
becomes intelligible when it is considered what pungent occas- 
ion for interest in public aifairs was supplied by the impres- 
sions of his youth during the Reconstruction Period in the 
South, and how that interest presided over his thought and 
reading, 

Wilsons bent was definitely historical and political. At 
Princeton he read widely and wisely, studying particularly 
Chatham and Burke, Brougham and Macaulay. Bagehot was 
an inexhaustible mine of suggestion and inspiration. He wrote 
and debated. In the latter field he was a little slow in coming 
to the front, but by degrees he found himself even in this field, 
and by his fourth year at Princeton he was recognized as the 
foremost speaker of Whig Hall, and was, as a matter of course, 
chosen to represent it at the annual Lynde Debate between 
the two college societies. The subjects on these occasions 
were not announced beforehand, the speakers being required 
to discourse extempore on a topic drawn from a hat. The to- 
pic in this particular year was Tariffs, and the chance of the 
draw condemned Wilson to champion Protection against Free 
Trade. That settled his part in the contest. Rejecting flatly 
any sophistic endeavor to make what he concieved to be the 
worse cause appear the better, he tore up the slip and retired 
from the debate. 

The interest of an episode trifling in itself lies in the evi- 
dence it affords of the depth of Wilsons political convictions at 
the time. He could not persvade himself to speak affirmatively 
on a subject he did not believe in, and it is a tribute to his 
sincerety and honesty that he refused to do so. 

After getting his A. B. degree from Princeton in 1879, 
Woodrow Wilson matriculated in the law school of the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia in the autumn of the same year. While 
there he applied himself diligently to forensic training. He 
developed his voice by joining the chapel choir and the glee 
club. He was active in the Jeffersonian Society, and won its 
gold medal for oratory. The University of Virginia magazine 
for March, 1880, contains a report of an oration on John Bright, 
which Wilson delivered before the Jeffersonian Society; and 
the number for April, of the same year, contains an essay on 
Gladstone, signed "Atticus" which was Wilsons pen name in 
writing for college periodicals. 

Just before Christmas, 1880, Wilson left the University of 
Virginia and returned home. From overstudy and lack of diver- 
sion his health had broken down, and in order to recover a 
change of scene became necessary. During the ensuing year 
he remained at his home in Wilmington, resting, reading, ex- 
ercising, and restoring his health. In May, 1882, he went to 
Atlanta to begin the practice of law. In that year Atlanta 
received a visit from a tariff commission created by Congress 
and Wilson was among the witnesses who appeared before it. 
He spoke in behalf of free trade, with a qvalification which he 
stated thus: 

"No man with his senses about him would recommend per- 
fect freedom of trade in the sense that there should be no 
duties whatever laid on imports. The only thing that free tra- 
ders contend for is, that there shall be only so much duty laid 
as will be necessary to defray the expenses of the government, 
reduce the public debt, and leave a small surplus for accumula- 
tion. But that surplus should be so small that it will not lead 
to jobbery and corruption of the worst sort." 

Wilson had not been attracted to Atlanta by any personal 
associations but simply because the City was growing so rapidly 
that it seemed to offer a promising field for a young practi- 
tioner. As matters turned out it did not give an opening to 
Wilson. He formed a partnership with a young student friend. 
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Edward Renick, and waited for clients who did not come. The 
good citizens of Atlanta paid no attention to the new firm of 
young lawyers — probably had enough of them before — and 
the result was that the firm broke up, took down their sign 
and went away in less than a year from their entrance into 
Atlanta. 

This turn in his affairs seemed to please Wilson best. He 
had come to the conclusion that without being in possession 
of private fortune it was no use sitting down in Atlanta to 
wait for clients, and even if clients and practice had come to 
him they would only hinder him in the pursuit of studies on 
which he had set his heart. Such considerations had their 
final issue in a determination to quit the practice of law in 
order to become a professed student and educator in the field 
of jurisprudence. Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore was 
at that time making a strong appeal to the South as an insti- 
tution for postgraduate work, and he went into residence there 
in the autumn of 1883, The following year he was appointed 
to a fellowship in history. He spent two years at Johns Hop- 
kins University, during which he finished a thesis, upon the 
acceptance of which the degree of doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred upon him, in 18S6. His career at Johns Hopkins was 
brilliantly successful. He made a strong impression upon his 
associates , both by his intellectual power and by his personal 
traits. He acquired the sort of reputation in university circles 
that marks one as a coming man and puts one forward for 
academic preferment. The call, indeed, came before he had 
taken his doctor's decree, and he left Johns Hopkins to join 
the faculty at Bryn Mawr College in 1885. But such was the 
appreciation of the university authorities that they arranged to 
keep him still associated with their work through a visiting 
lectureship to which he was appointed in 1887. His two years 
at Johns Hopkins closed the pupillary stage of his career. It 
was rather protracted, as he was in his thirtieth year before he 
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had finished his preparatory studies and was fairly launched in 
his career as an educator. But it soon turned out that the 
delay had not been disadvantageous, for he laid a broad and 
solid foundation upon which he now rapidly erected a com- 
manding reputation. 



H 



11. 
PROFESSOR AND PRESIDENT AT PRINCETON. 

Wilsons original appointment at Bryn Mawr College in 1885 
was that of an associate in history. The following year he be- 
came associate professor of history and political science. In 
1888 he accepted a call to the chair of history and political 
economy at Wesleyan University, and in 1890 he was called 
to the chair of jurisprudence at Princeton University. In addi- 
tion to the work on these chairs he delivered a lecture course 
at Johns Hopkins University, and he was lecturer on constitu- 
tional law at the New York Law School. His work in history, 
jurisprudence, and politics was amply recognized by the Aca- 
demic World. The degree of L. L. D. was conferred upon 
him by Lake Forest College in 1887. by Tulane University in 
1898, by Johns Hopkins University in 1901, and Yale University 
conferred upon him the degree of Litt. D. in igoi. He was 
elected President of Princeton University in 1902, and since 
then has received additional degrees. 

Dr. Wilsons life at Princeton divides into two periods. From 
1890 to 1902 he was a member of the faculty, taking his place 
with his colleagues as a part of the university machine. From 
1902 to 1910 he was President, entrusted with the power, of 
which he did not hesitate to make full use, of changing the 
structure and adapting the operations of the machine into his 
ideals. The college — or university, as it became in 1896 — 
was heir to honorable traditions. A Presbyterian foundation it 
dates back to 1746, being thus the fourth in age among Ame- 
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rican Universities, Harvard, William and Mary (Virginia), and 
Yale alone antedating it. The tide of the revolutionary war 
had flowed round it, leaving the marks of the conflict on the 
college buildings. In 1783 the Continental Congress held tem- 
porary session here, and it was from Princeton that Washington 
issued his farewell address to the Army. In recent years Prin- 
ceton has been the most popular of the Northern Colleges 
among students from the South, a fact that no doubt had 
something to do with Wodrow Wilsons entry as a freshman in 
1875, and made his return as a professor in 1890 the more 
congenial. 

Today — and what is true of today is also true of the 
nineties of last century — Princeton ranks with Harvard and 
Yale, Cornell and Columbia among the group of Universities 
recognized as representing the highest type of American Uni- 
versities. The grounds and buildings are extensive. The 
campus covers over five hundred acres, with a boating lake four 
miles long, formed by the widening of the Millstone River. 
The buildings include a number of halls, residential and tuto- 
rial, of which Nassau is the oldest and most famous, while Se- 
venty-Nine has a particular interest in connection with Wilson, 
since it was built at the expense of alumni of his own class of 
1879. Whig and Clio halls are the homes of the two chief 
literary societes of Princeton. Within the last few years an 
extensive graduate school has been added under circumstances 
which closely affected Mr Wilsons position as President of the 
University. The number of students, which twenty years ago 
stood at something under one thousand, is now over sixteen- 
hundred, 

When the new professor took up his work in September 
1890, he had been married just five years. His wife, formerly 
Miss Ellen Louise Axson, was an old Augusta acquaintance, 
the daygter of a minister i Savannah, Georgia. Their marriage 
had taken place in June 1885, a few months before Mr Wilson 
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began his work at Bryn Mawr, Three daughters were bom to 
Mr and Mrs Wilson. After a married life of twenty- nine years 
Mrs Wilson died at the White House in August 1914, in the 
second year af Mr Wilsons Presidency. In December 191 5 Mr 
Wilson married Mrs Norman Gait, widow of Norman Gait, for- 
merly Miss Edith Boiling, of Wythesville Virginia. 

The twelve years of Dr. Wilsons professorship at Princeton 
were uneventful. As a lecturer his popularity was great, the 
earnestness of the true teacher being seasoned by a quiet and 
cultured humor that made attendance at his courses a matter 
of as much pleasure as of profit. He knew the students in his 
classes personally, and his house in Library Place was always 
open and they took full advantage of the standing invitation 
extended to them. While his position at Princeton was being 
steadily strengthened both by the force of his personality and 
by his success as a lecturer, his name was becoming increasingly 
advertised through the country by the books he found time 
to publish before the more exacting duties of President of the 
University curtailed his literary activity. The first and best known 
of these, Congressional Government: A study in American Politics, 
was already astablished as a standard authority on American go- 
vernment before Mr Wilsons return to Princeton. He had put it in 
as a thesis for his Ph. D. at Johns Hopkins in 1885, and on 
its publication the same year it had achieved a success comp- 
arable, among university theses only with Mr Bryce's Holy 
Roman Empire, written as an Oxford prize exercise. Congres- 
sional Government has run through close on thirty editions 
In 1889, Mr Wilsons second year at Wesleyan University, The 
State: Elements of Historical and Practical Politics, had ap- 
peared. A pioner textbook in the field of political science, The 
State gained for its author recognition at the hands of compe- 
tent English critics as the foremost of those who rendered pos- 
sible the intelligent study of a department of sociology upon 
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•which the happiness and good government of the race essentially 
depends. 

With the exception of these two notable works and The 
New Freedom a collection of campaign speeches published in 
191 3, after his election as President, all of Mr Wilsons books 
were issued during the period of his professorship and presi- 
dency at Princeton. In 1893 Division and Reunion, 1829 — 1889, 
a study of the ultimate springs and effects of the civil war, 
appeared, and the same year saw the publication of a collection 
of essays grouped under the title An Old Master. In 1896 
George Washington, a singularly human and attractive appre- 
ciation of the liberator of the American Colonies, was published, 
and coincidently with it another essay volume bearing the title 
Mere Literature. In the year of Dr Wilsons election to the 
precidency of Princeton his largest work, a History of the 
American People, in five volumes, made its appearance, to be 
followed six years later by the last of his treatises on the theory 
of government, Constitutional Government of the United States. 
It is hardly matter for surprise that the responsibilities attaching 
to the Governorship of New Jersey and the Presidency of the 
United States should in the past six years have left scant leisure 
for literary production. 

In June 1902 the President of Princeton Dr Francis Landey 
Patton, resigned, and three months later, at the beginning of 
the new academical year, Dr Woodrow Wilson succeeded to 
his office, the appointment falling by universal consent to the 
member of the faculty whose writings and addresses, principally 
on educational subjects, outside Princeton had won him distinc- 
tion such as none of his colleagues could claim. The presi- 
dency had never before been held by a layman. 

The opening of Mr Wilsons public career may more properly 
he fixed in 1902, when he became President of Princeton, than 
in 1910, when he was elected Governor of New Jersey. The 
importance of a university president in America is not to be 
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appreciated from any analogy drawn between Yale or Harvard 
or Princeton and Oxford or Cambridge. Parallels have been 
drawn between the President of Princeton and the master of 
Trinity or the Dean of Christ Church. The comparison is 
misleading. The University in America holds a larger place in 
-the life of the nation than in either England or Scotland, and 
the prestige attaching to its presidency is correspondingly en- 
hanced. Lord Bryce in his Americatt Commonwealth dwells 
on the "almost monarchial position" of the President within the 
University. "His powers", he adds, "in the management of the 
-institution and the selection of professors are much greater than 
those of the head of an English or Scottish university. But he 
is often also a leading figure in the state, perhaps even in the 
nation. No persons in the country, hardly even the greatest 
railway magnates, are better known, and certainly none are 
more respected, than the Presidents of the leading universities." 
But it was less in the public position it gave him than in 
the opportunity it afforded for the display in action of his 
fearless and constructive radicalism that his acceptance of the 
Presidency of Princeton marked a new starting-point in Mr, 
Wilsons career. Not that there is any breach or revolution in 
the development of his purposes and principles. His life has 
been a singularly consistent unity. We can look back from 
the "direct primary" campaign in New Jersey in 191 1 to the 
International Review article of 1879, with its assertion of 
"Americas greatest claim to political honor — the right of every 
man to a voice in the government under which he lives"; or 
from the Tariff legislation in 191 3 to the declaration made in 
1883 by the junior partner of the firm of Renick and Wilson 
to a tariff commission visiting Atlanta, that "the only thing 
free traders contend for is, that there shall be only so much 
duty laid as will be necessary to defray the expenses of the 
Government, reduce the public debt, and leave a small surplus 
for accumulation". But it was election to the Presidency of 
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Princeton that first put administrative power into his hands and 
enabled him to give concrete application to those principles and 
doctrines he was later to vindicate before the world on a larger 
stage. 

The keynotes of Mr. Wilsons public career may be stated, 
at a certain sacrifice of completeness in the interest of brevity, 
as a profound faith in democracy and an indomitable enthu- 
siasm for reform. At Princeton the established order was ari- 
stocratic and conservative. Conservatism is a common attribute 
of universities, and in America it is accentuated by the, close 
association maintained between a college and its alumni, or 
former graduates, who naturally tend to turn a suspicions eye 
on threatened innovations. Dr. Wilson was under no illusions 
as to the task that faced him. His twelve years as professor 
at the university had given him ample time to develop his 
convictions as to what Princeton might and should be, and to 
realize the gulf that separated the actual from the ideal. He 
had high visions of the functions of the university in the natio- 
nal life. "We are not at liberty", he maintained, "to use Prin- 
ceton for our private purposes or to adapt her in any way to 
our own use and pleasure. It is our bounden duty to make 
her more and more responsive to the intellectual and moral 
needs of a great nation". In 1902 Princeton was not so re- 
sponsive. It was a university for rich mens sons; privilege and 
luxury — in their best form, certainly, but still privilege and 
luxury — were intrenched; and the standard of scholastic attain- 
ment was unjustifiably low. There was abundant scope for a 
President who confessed that "if to seek to go to the root is 
to be a radical, a radical I am" It was after he had held the 
presidency for some years that he told the Pittsburg alumni 
that "the colleges of this country must be reconstructed from 
top to bottom, and America is going to demand it"; but this 
conviction was already deeply implanted in his mind long before 
he was chosen to rule over Princeton. 
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The new Presidents first assault was on the mechanism of 
the instructional system. As a beginning the level of scholar- 
ship had to be raised. Almost immediately on taking office, 
therefore, Dr. Wilson appointed a committee to consider the 
enforcement of what had become merely nominal standards 
of attainment. A scheme was formulated under which men 
had to pass their examinations or go. Some of them 
went. The others learned to work. There was a short- 
lived outcry particularly among the aristocrats. Then the 
storm died down and Princeton settled quietly into the new 
stride. 

That however, was only a preliminary move. The next 
reform, more fundamental but less calculated to provoke hosti- 
lity, was a recasting of the academic curriculum. By the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century the revolt against the old cast- 
iron regime of dead languages and mathematics had opened the 
door to a freedom of choice that was in grave danger of being 
carried to excess. Three boys out of ten may be competent 
on entering college at nineteen to map out thir own course 
of study for the next four years; but that estimate is probably 
to high, and, in any case, the remaining seven will not be com- 
petent. The right compromise is clearly that the university 
should impose a certain groundwork of general information, 
and encourage its men from that starting-point to launch out on 
the particular study of their choice. 

Dr Wilson was one of the first of American educators to 
emphasize that salutary doctrine. In his inaugural address at 
Princeton in 1902 he had laid down that out of the host of 
studies "we must make choice, and suffer the pupil himself to 
make choice. But the choice we make must be the chief choice, 
the choice that the pupil makes the subordinate choice. We 
must supply the synthesis and must see to it that, whatever 
group of studies the student selects, it shall at least represent 
the round whole, contain all the elements of modern knowledge. 
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and be itself a complete circle of general subjects." Practically 
applied, as Dr. Wilson forthwith applied it, that doctrine meant 
that for their freshman and sophomore years men followed a 
prescribed course of study, while as juniors and seniors they 
were allowed wide, though not unfettered, liberty of choice. 
The »department system", a system of "group electives" (so 
called because the students choice must fall within a group of 
studies so formulated as to give unity and sequence to his 
whole college course), is now generally accepted throughout 
American Universities, its wide adoption being due in consider- 
able measure, to Dr Wilsons Pioneer work at Princeton. 

The ground thus cleared, the road lay open for the greatest 
of Dr. Wilsons educational reforms. At the time when he was 
set in authority at Princeton the provision made by the typical 
American university for the actual imparting of instruction was 
gravely inadequate. The old recitation, or catechetical, method 
was being abandoned in favor of set lectures; and outside the 
two or three hours a day spent in the lecture room the student 
was left to his own almost undirected reading. There was a 
total lack of tutorial guidance, and, what was hardly less serious, 
the contact of adolescent with maturer minds was practically 
confined to the few hours a week given to attending lectures, 
and the value of these varied directly with the lecturers capacity 
and the students attention. 

Dr. Wilson met the situation with a bold and constructive 
reform. He realized the inadequacy of mere classroom 
teaching and the necessity of providing for the personal touch, 
the play of mind on mind, that is the condition of true educa- 
tion as opposed to mere instruction. That provision was found 
in the preceptorial system — the creation of small groups of 
students associated with a tutor or professor, whose teaching 
was conducted through the medium of informal conferences, 
closely resembling the German seminar. The idea of such a 
system shaped itself early in the Presidents mind. In addres- 
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sing a meeting of Princeton alumni at New York three months 
after his inauguration in igo2, he had sketched the outline of 
his.' scheme, pointing to the need for qualified instructors to 
act as companions and couches and guides of the undergraduates 
reading. "If we could get a body of such tutors at Princeton", 
he predicted, "we could transform the place from a place where 
there are youngsters doing tasks to a place where there are men 
doing thinking, men who are conversing about the things of 
thought, men who are eager and interested in the things of 
thought". 

To a large extent that transformation has been effected. To 
secure the full benefit that might be derived from it, all the 
students should, as President Wilson realized, be domiciled with 
the tutors, in the hostels or dormitories, instead of living inde- 
pendently in lodgings in the neighborhood. That further change 
he was able to effect in part. For freshmen and sophomores 
the hostel system became general. In the case with the third 
and fourth year men the attempt to introduce it broke down 
under circumstances presently to be described. But the essence 
of the preceptorial system was the subordination of the formal 
lecture to the conversational conference or discussion. As re- 
gards that part of his scheme Dr Wilsons success was unquali- 
fied. Educationally it raised the existing standard to a new level, 
while its contribution to the social life of the university in 
establishing new contacts and breaking down old barriers had 
a different, but hardly inferior, value. 

The success that marked the first half of Dr.- Wilsons pre- 
sidency at Princeton are not more to his credit than the failur- 
es that marked the second. He knew well at the outset that 
to reform Princeton education would be less formidable an 
undertaking than to democratize Princeton society. But he had 
no thought of shrinking from either task. At the end of his 
fifth year as President he laid before the trustees of the uni- 
versity a scheme intimately affecting the future of the students 
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clubs. The Princeton clubs were a characteristic feature of the 
life of the university. The fraternities, college societies usually- 
denominated by two or three Greek letters familiar throughout 
American universities, were forbidden at Princeton and their 
absence had stimulated the tendency of the wealthier students, 
of whom there were many, to associate in luxurions residential 
club-houses. There were twelve of these in the close vicinity 
of the campus, accomodating in all between three and four 
hundred men. 

While there was nothing to criticize in the conduct of the 
clubs, their existence was a standing repudiation of every ideal 
Dr. Wilson aimed at establishing at Princeton. They perpetua- 
ted a spirit of exclusiveness and privilege, and along two 
distinct lines worked consistently for separation and division in 
the university. On the one hand, they drove a wedge between 
the rich and the poor man, for the clubs were a luxury 
of the well-to-do; on the other, they erected a permanent 
barrier between undergraduates of the first two and the last 
two years, since neither freshmen nor sophomores were elegible 
for membership. At the same time they were so firmly estab- 
lished in the life of the society that on many men the hope of 
election to a particular club exerted a much more effective 
influence than the hope of academic distinction. 

Nothing could be more alien to Dr Wilsons idea of what a 
university should be, and no one familiar with his character 
could suppose that he would be content to leave institutions 
so detrimental to the true interests of Princeton untouched. He 
made no direct attack on the system. He rarely chose destruc- 
tive methods where constructive would serve his ends. In 1907 
he laid before the trustees of the university proposals for the 
reorganization of Princeton on lines approximating to the college 
system at Oxford or Cambridge, with the difference, however, 
that the whole of the teaching would remain in the hands of 
the university itself The proposed residential halls were there- 
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fore to be of the nature of hostels, men being so distributed 
that rich and poor, elder and younger, would be thrown together 
in a new and wholesome intimacy. There would be^ an 
end to the old aristocracy of wealth or seniority, a breaking- 
down of the barriers raised by an unhealthy tradition. 

The merits of the new proposals were beyond challenge; 
they were, indeed, the logical outcome of the preceptorial sy- 
stem, and without them that admirable reform could not come 
to full fruition. In June 1907 twenty-four of the twenty-seven 
trustees gave them their cordial approval. A few weeks later 
the scheme, thus endorsed, was made public in the University, 
to be greeted with opposition immediate and intense. The 
clubs, whose existence was directly threatened set the note of 
the outcry Alumni of every generation — once wealthy club 
members, now substantial financial supporters of the university 
— rallied to the support of menaced privilege. Warnings of 
the withdrawal of subscriptions rained in on the board. The 
trustees quailed, then yielded before the storm. In October 
they called on the President to withdraw his proposals^ Dr. 
Wilson bowed to force majeure. He had run his first tilt 
against the ppwer of the dollar — and the dollar had won. 

A second venture in the same quixotic crusade lay not far 
a head. During Dr. Wilsons term of office the proposal to 
establish a graduate school at Princeton, where facilities for 
post-graduate work were almost non-existent, had taken definite 
shape. Dr. Andrew West, designated Dean of the Graduate 
Shcool before the school was in actual being, had drawn up a 
report embodying his personal views as to its character and 
constitution. These had been circulated, but the matter rested 
in abeyance for lack of funds, till at the end of 1906 a legacy 
of $250,000 (under the will of a Mrs. Swann), coupled with 
the quite acceptable condition that the new college should be 
built on the campus as an integral part of the university, 
enabled the drafting of the plans to be put in hand in earnest- 
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Much time was spent in deliberations and discussion, and in 
1909, before building operations had commenced, the university 
received from a Mr. W. C. Proctor, of Cincinnati, an offer of 
500,000 dollars, contingent on the raising of a like sum by 
subscriptions. That was not the only condition attached, nor the 
most stringent. Practically the whole of the second half-million 
dollars was, in fact, quickly obtained. Unfortunately the donor 
stipulated further that the college should be modeled in detail 
on the plans formulated by Dean West, and that it should be 
located, not on the chosen site, but in a part of the town 
remote from the existing university buildings. 

An issue involving far more fundamental than individual 
taste and preference was directly raised. Dr. Wilson realized 
immediately how vital a principle was at stake. Was the 
management of Princeton to rest with those — the President, 
the faculty and the trustees — to whom its destinies were 
committed as perpetual executors of the founders and bene- 
factors of the university? Or was the right of interference and 
veto to be purchasable by any donor whose offer ran into the 
necessary numbers of thousands? The choice was between 
mind and money as the governing factor. That in itself would 
have been decisive, even if Dean Wests plans and Mr. Proctors 
site had been acceptable to President and trustees. 

And as it happened they were not. What the Dean had 
planned and the donor approved, was an ornate and luxurious 
school, severed both in situation and in mental atmosphere from 
the rest of Princeton, where an intellectual aristocracy would 
form an aloof and exclusive society, intent before all things on 
its own prosperity. The graduate school of Dr. Wilsons ideal 
was to be an integral part of Princeton. The men who remained, 
or who came from other colleges, to follow the higher studies 
for which provision would be made, were to have an essential 
place in Princeton society as freshman and sophomore, junior 
and senior. Their work would be an incentive to the under- 
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graduates in embodying an ideal of academic attainment abov^ 
the level of the ordinary A. B. or B. Litt. degree, and their 
society would effectually stimulate the development of that 
intellectual companionship which the preceptorial system Was 
designed to generate. 

The President stood unwavering by a principle it would be 
fatal to betray. It was money or mind. "When the country 
is looking to us as men who prefer ideas even to money, are 
we going", he asked, "to whithdraw and say, after all, we find 
we were mistaken; we prefer money to ideas?" The trustees 
were in perplexity, for there was much division of opinion 
among the alumni. Their decision rested in doubt, but a com- 
mittee of their number appointed to consider the situation 
advised against accepting the gift if with it they must accept 
the conditions originally attached. The offer was thereupon 
withdrawn. Princeton had rejected a benefaction of' half a 
million, with the certainly of another haf million to supplement 
it. The decision was taken to proceed with the graduate school 
on the modest scale first planned under the old quarter-million 
Svann bequest. The second tilt with the dollar was to all ap- 
pearance over, leaving the President this time victor of the field. 
A great principle had been vindicated, and Princeton was imme- 
asurably the richer for its sacrifice. 

Never had a great contest a more ironical climax. Before 
the mingled clamour of approval and criticism had died away 
an aged Princeton alumnus, Isaac Wyman, died, leaving in his 
will over three million dollars, bequeathed to a Graduate College 
at Princeton, Dean West and another being nominated as 
trustees of the bequest. The Dean and his plans had triumphed. 
The endowment from the grave vas conclusive. Simultaneously 
the Proctor offer was renewed — with its conditions. The 
trustees, always hesitant, withdrew all opposition. In June 1910 
the gift was accepted. Dr. Wilson recognized defeat. The 
academic year ended a week later, and three months vacation 
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gave him time to consider his future action. External influences 
contributed to precipitate a decision. On September i5:th the 
Democratic State convention nominated Dr. Wilson as candidate 
for Governor of New Jersey. The same month he resigned the 
Presidency of Princeton. He laid down his office under the 
shadow of defeat, but he left behind him a record of salutary 
and permanent reform such as no one of his predecessors at 
Princeton had ever established. 
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III. 

GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY. 

The United States of North America consist of 48 different 
States, each with a complete local government, modeled upon 
the National Government at Washington, with Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial departments, precisely as in the National 
Government. Each state has its own constitution different from 
the others, but the position of Governor is substantially the 
same in all. He holds office in most of the states for two 
years, and in some for three or four, with salaries ranging from 
as low as $ 2,500 (Vermont), to as high as $ 12,000 (Illinois). 
In New Jersey the term is three years and the salary $ 10,000. 
The Governor is the Chief Executive of the State, as the Pre- 
sident is of the Union, and he has the same power of veto over 
legislation. He has extensive powers of appointment, wich he 
exercises mostly in favor of his political supporters, and limited 
powers of removal. Since he sits in neither of the two Houses 
of the Legislature, and addresses them only in messages deli- 
vered annually or on special occassions, his direct influence 
over legislation is usually comparatively small. His real power 
depends on his personality. A forceful Governor, like a forceful 
President, can find means of initiating extensive programmes, 
as men like Roosevelt and Wilson have demonstrated in both 
capacities. 

The states themselves differ greatly in the details of their 
institutions, but under the national constitution all must maintain a 
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Republican form of Government, which is invariably represented 
by a Governor and two Houses of Legislature, a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. In its main feature, therefore, the 
State Government is a replica of the Federal Government, the 
Governor corresponding to the President, and the Legislature to 
United States Congress in Washington. 

The republican party had been in power in New Jersey for 
a number of years. When in 19 10 the democratic party in the 
state began- to look around for a good man as its Guberna- 
torial candidate for the fall election, it developed that the Pres- 
ident of Princeton was the most popular man for that position 
among the people. He was known to be a warm and earnest 
democrat, an authority on representative government, and a 
public speaker of great intellectual force and authority. He 
was, to be sure, not in sympathy with the political bosses who 
had discovered him, but they were in such great need of a 
Moses who could lead them out of the Egyptian darkness in 
which the party had been grouping for a number of years and 
into the promised land flowing with political milk and honey, 
that they were glad to accept the "Schoolmaster" from Prince- 
ton in the belief that he was the only democrat in the state 
under whose leadership they could gain victory. They were 
not disappointed. Wilson won by a majority of 50,000, in a 
state which at the previous election had gone republican by 
80,000. 

Wilson was 54 years old when elected Governor. His life 
up to that time had been spent entirely within the walls of the 
high schools of the country as student and teacher. There was 
much speculation as to how such a man should be able to 
make his way in practical politics. His opponents in the re- 
publican party made fun of the "scholmaster", and predicted 
he would fall an easy prey to the viles of the political bosses 
of the state, and his own party managers also figured out that 
if they only got him elected and into power, they would 
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soon teach him all the tricks and make a good partyman 
of him. 

But these smart calculators in both parties were doomed to 
disappointment and soon learned that the "schoolmaster" was 
going to be the boss and not the tool of the political managers 
in the state. Faithful to his ideals he was an entusiast for 
reforms. New Jersey was known as corrupt in politics, lax and 
careless in administration. Both parties had made great promi- 
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ses of reform , in their election programmes. These promises 
Wilson proposed should be kept in all particulars. The party 
managers laughed at his naivity and informed him that 
political promises and party platforms were only made to catch 
suckers by during the campaign. After the election all such 
promises were forgotten and no notice taken of them. Wilson 
answered that he did not understand matters that way, on the 
contrary he insisted that all promises should be kept and full- 
filled to the letter, that he intended to keep faith with the 
people, and being now chosen leader of the party in the State 
he would see to it that all the other state officers, and the 
members of the legislature elected with him, should keep their 
promises to the people who had given them their confidence 
and their votes. Some of the old warhorses laughed at his 
naivity; others said: Wait, we will tame him yet; a few of them 
got scared, they knew something about his reputation as Pres- 
ident of the University and feared the worst. When the 
Legislature met a number of bills were at once introduced 
concerning new laws which had been debated during the cam- 
paign and promised to the peaple. A number of these propo- 
sed laws did not suit the great corporations which lorded it 
over New Jersey. It soon appeared that a number of the men 
who during the campaign had promised to vote for these bills 
were now luke-warm or openly antagonistic to the bills, claimed 
that they were immature and would not meet expectations and 
conditions they were designated to serve. These men had come 
in too close contact with the corporation agents and lobbyists 
who swarm around every legislature. These agents viewed the 
bills from a far different standpoint and they posessed a peculiar 
ability to make the members see them in the same light as the 
corporations. Wilson found out how the land lay and called in 
the democratic members for a consultation. He reminded them 
of their promises to the people, urged them to vote for the 
bills, and added that if any member decided to be recalcitrant 
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and not support the bills, he would go out in their districts 
call the people together into massmeetings, and openly de- 
nounce them as liars and traitors to the people, and in fact 
make it so hot for them that they would not dare to show 
their faces again in their respective home counties. This had 
the desired effect. Wilson had begun to be known to the 
members as a man of his words, that this was no empty threat 
but that be would certainly do what he told them if they did 
not walk straight but wandered off on the crooked paths of 
the corporations. Through the firmness of his character and 
immutable honesty of purpose he scared the scoundrels, streng- 
thened the weakkneed, encouraged the honest, and secured 
votes enough to pass all the bills promised the people during 
the campaign. 

It began to be known in the state that the politicians had 
caught a tartar when they picked Wilson as a leader for demo- 
cracy in New Jersey. The common people were immensely 
pleased and laughed in their sleeves at the confusion of the 
politicians, and their faith in Wilson and respect for his ability 
and constancy increased. The old bosses were not convinced, 
however, they still imagined that Wilson was one of these new 
brooms that sweep clean at the start, but when worn for a 
season he would relax and by degrees let things drift into the 
old channels. They were doomed to disappointment, however, 
on every side he was tried he stood pat on the principles he 
had confessed from the start, and could not be prevailed upon 
to play fast and loose with the people, or take any part in 
the political tricks or gambling with the peoples interests which 
time out of mind had been practised by the old parties, the 
domocratic as well as the republican. 

James Smith jr. was an old democratic boss of New Jersey. 
He had represented the state for one term (6 years), in United 
States Senate in Washington, and retired at the close of his 
term with a bad reputation. He had nevertheless decided to 
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seek reelection to the Senate whenever circumstances became 
favorable for the democrats, that is, when there should be a 
democratic majority in the legislature, who elected the U. S. 
Senators at that time. The election proper was vested in the 
legislature, but the nomination of candidates for Senator was 
made by the people at the primary election. Governor Wilson 
had lived in the state for twenty years as professor and presi- 
dent of Princeton. He knew the leading politicians of both 
parties in the state and had formed his own estimate of their 
value and capacity both for good and evil. He had taken the 
measure of James Smith jr., weighed him in the balance and 
found him too light. He also knew his ambition that he was 
watching for a chance to be again elected to the Senate. When 
the leading democrats of the State waited on Wilson to obtain 
his consent to be a candidate for Governor; Wilson made it a 
condition for his acceptance, that James Smith jr. should not 
be a candidate for the Senate or for any other office in the 
state. To this the leaders and Smith himself answered that he 
should not, he had had enough of office, was getting old and his 
health faiUng and could not under any consideration become a 
candidate. "Very well then", said Wilson, "I will be your 
candidate for Governor provided the people want me and 
make it manifest at the primary election"- The people wanted 
him allright, and he received a majority of 50,000 both at the 
primary and general election. The legislature also had a dem- 
ocratic majority on joint ballot of 2I, and would be able to 
elect a democrat to the Senate in Washington. 

When the result of the general election became known, a 
new light dawned on Mr, James Smith jr. and his health im- 
proved rapidly. Unmindful of his promises and declaration to 
Wilson not to be a candidate for the Senate, he decided nev- 
ertheless to stand for election in the legislature. There was no 
law to prevent him, for although the nomination of a candidate 
for Senator was made by the votes of the people at the primary 
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election, the legislature was not by law compelled to elect a 
candidate so nominated, but could take up and elect any other 
man it chose and his election would he legal. 

When Mr. Smith jr. had come to this conclusion he thought 
it wise to wait upon the Governor and obtain his consent to 
the election; but that was Mr. Smiths grand mistake. When 
he mentioned the matter to the Governor he became both 
amazed and angry at Smiths impudence and told him that he 
would not only not consent to his candidature, before the leg- 
islature, but that he should oppose him with all the means in 
his power and make his election impossible; furthermore he 
told him that unless he sent the Governor a letter within 24 
hours, that is before 9 oclock Thursday night, stating in the 
letter that he would not seek election in the legislature to the 
Senate, he (Wilson) would denounce him throughout the press 
of the State on Friday morning as an unprincipled liar and 
scoundrel, unfit to represent the people in any capacity. Thurs- 
day night came but no letter from Smith, and on Friday mor- 
ning the daily papers of the state contained the Governors 
letter denouncing Smith as a person unfit and unworthy any 
confidence or any support for office by honest men. This 
finished Mr. Smith politically and disposed of him most effec- 
tually. At the election in the legislature a few days later 
Smith received four votes, (from members he had in his power), 
all the other votes went to James F. Martini, who had received 
the nomination at the primary election, and he was elected and 
took his seat in the Senate in Washington. 

In less than three months Mr. Wilson was known to the 
people of the state as a resolute and powerful personality. The 
old political bosses who during the campaign had made merry 
over the "schoolmaster" from Princeton, found to their horror 
that they had indeed secured a master who wielded the whip 
in the state politics so effectually that they found it conducive 
to their health and wellbeing to dance to the tune of the Go- 
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veraors fiddle, if they wanted to keep up with the procession 
he had started for the benefit and advantage of the state. The 
new laws which had been promised to the people during the 
campaign had all been enacted during the meeting of the 
legislature, and that, notwithstanding a violent opposition from 
the great corporations which had formerly ruled the state. 

It was not alone the Governors tact and eminent abitity to 
treat persons in such a manner that their best impulses were 
set in motion, but also his deep moral sense of justice and 
honest conviction that goodness and rigtheousness must prevail, 
that gave him such influence over the people with whom he 
came in contact and caused them to willingly and gladly follow 
him in his fight against injustice and evil both in private and 
public life. During the campaign and after, he had frequently 
stated, that: "Absolute good faith in dealing with the people, 
an unhesitating fidelity to every principle avowed, is the highest 
law of political morality under a constitutional governments 

During the first five months in the Governors chair of New 
Jersey. Dr. Wilson had been able to realize and put in opera- 
tion the larger part of the program on which he had been 
elected. His record for this short time can be judged from the 
expressions of three important newspapers, one Canadian, one 
American, and one Enghsh: 

"Dr. Wilsons first five months as Governor of New Jersey, 
has shown him to be an idealist who conquers the politicians 
and obtains results". 

"He is a giant and will go far in American politics". 

"To read Dr. Wilson, to study his acts, to talk with the 
man himself, is an inspiration and fills a man with a new hope 
for American politics. There was nothing of the usual political 
twaddle or denounciation of his opponents in his campaign 
speeches. No attempts to keep alive meaningless party differ- 
ences, or to impose upon the public by highsounding phrases 
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or abuse of the other side. From beginning to end of his 
speeches he appealed only to mens intellect and concience." 

To get an insight into the work and activity of Dr. Wilson 
as Governor of New Jersey. I will quote part of a speech he 
made during the campaign for the presidency in the fall of 
191 2, while yet Governor of New Jersey: 

"Let me tell you the story of the emancipation of one state 
— New Jersey. It has surprised the people of the United Sta- 
tes to find New Jersey at the front in enterprises of reform. 
I, who have lived in New Jersey the greater part of my mature 
life, know that there is no State in the Union which, so far as 
the hearts and intelligence of the people are concerned, has 
more earnestly desired reform than has New Jersey. There 
are men who have been prominent in the affairs of the State 
who again and again advocated, with all the earnestness that 
was in them, the things that we have at last been able to do. 
There are men in New Jersey who have spent some of the best 
energies of their lives in trying to win elections in order to 
get the support of the citizens of New Jersey for programmes 
of reform. 

"The people had voted for such things very often before 
the antumn of 1910, but the interesting thing is that nothing 
happened. They were demanding the benefit of the remedial 
measures such as had been passed in every progressive State 
of the Union, measures which had proved not only that they 
did not upset the life of the communities to which they were 
applied, but they quickened every force and bettered every 
condition in those communities. But the people of New Jersey 
could not get them, and there had come upon them a certain 
pessimistic despair. I used to meet men who shrugged their 
shoulders and said: 'What difference does it make how we 
vote.? Nothing ever results from our votes'. The force that 
is behind the new party that has recently been formed, the so 
called Trogressive Party', is a force of discontent with the 
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old parties of the United States. It is the feeUng that men 
have gone into blind alleys often enough, and that somehow 
there must be found an open road through wich men may 
pass to some purpose. 

"In the year 1910 there came a day when the people of 
New Jersey took heart to believe that something could be 
accomplished. I had no merit as a candidate for Governor, 
except that I said what I really thought, and the compliment 
that the people paid me was in believing that I meant what I 
said. Unless they had believed in the Governor whom they 
elected, unless they had trusted him deeply and altogether, he 
could have done absolutely nothing. The force of the public 
men of a nation lies in the faith and the backing of the people 
of the country, rather than in any gifts of their own. In pro- 
portion as you trust them, in proportion as you back them up, 
in proportion as you lend them your strength, are they strong. 
The things that have happened in New Jersey since 1910 have 
happened because the seed was planted in this fine fertile soil 
of confidence, of trust, of renewed hope. 

'The moment the forces in New Jersey that had resisted 
reform realized that the people were backing new men who 
meant what they had said, they realized that they dare not 
resist them. It was not the personal force of the new officials; 
it was the moral strength of their backing that accomplished 
the extraordinary results. 

"And what was accomplished? Mere Justice to classes that 
had not been treated justly before. Every schoolboy in the State 
of New Jersey, if he cared to look into the matter, could com- 
prehend the fact that the laws applying to laboringmen with 
respect of compensation when they were hurt in their various 
employments had originated at a time when society was organized 
very differently from the way in which it is organized now, 
and that because the law had not been changed, the courts 
were obliged to go blindly on administering laws which were 
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cruelly unsuitable to existing conditions, so that it was practic- 
ally impossible for the workingmen of New Jersey to get justice 
from the courts; the legislature of the commonwealth had not 
come to their assistance with the necessary legislation. Nobody 
seriously debated the circumstances; everybody knew that the 
law was antiquated and impossible; everybody knew that justice 
waited to be done. Very well, then, why wasn't in done? 

There was another thing that we wanted to do: We wanted 
to regulate our public service corporations so that we could get 
the proper service for them, and on reasonable terms. That 
had been done elsewhere, and where it had been done it had 
proved just as much for the benefit of the corporations them- 
selves as for the benefit of the people. Of course it was some- 
what difficult to convince the corporations. It happened that 
one of the men who knew the least about the subject was the 
president of the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey. I 
have heard speeches from that gentleman that exhibited a total 
lack of acquaintance with the circumstances of our time. I have 
never known ignorance so complete in its details; and, being a 
man of force and ignorance, he naturally set all his energy to 
resist the things he did not comprehend. 

I am not interested in questioning the motives of men in 
such positions. I am only sorry that they dont know more. If 
they would only join the procession they would find themselves 
benefited by the healthful exercise, which, for one thing, would 
renew within them the capacity to learn which I hope they 
posessed when they were younger. We were not trying to do 
anything novel in New Jersey in regulating the Public Service 
Corporotion; we were simply trying to adopt there a tested 
measure of public justice. We adopted it. Has anybody gone 
bankrupt since? Does anybody now doubt that it was just as 
much for the benefit of the Public Service Corporation as for 
the people of the State? 

"Then there was another thing that we modestly desired: 
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We wanted fair elections; we did not want candidates to buy 
themselves into office. That seemed reasonable. So we adopted 
a law, unique in one particular, namely: that if you bought an 
office ia New Jersey, you did not get it. I admit that is cont- 
rary to all commercial principles, but I think it is pretty good 
political doctrine. It is all very well to put a man in jail for 
buying an office, but it is very much better, besides putting 
him in jail, to show him that if he has paid out a single dollar 
for that office, he does not get it, though a huge majority voted 
for him. We reversed the laws of trade; when you buy some- 
thing in politics in New Jersey, you dont get it. It seemed to 
us that that was the best way of discouraging improper political 
argument. If your money does not produce the goods, then 
you are not tempted to spend your money. 

"We adopted a Corrupt Practices Act, the reasonable found- 
ation of which no man could question, and an Election Act, 
which every man predicted was not going to work, but which 
did work — to the emancipation of the voters of New Jersey. 

"All these things are now commonplaces with us. We like 
the laws which we have passed, and no man ventures to suggest 
any material change in them. Why didn't we get them long 
ago.? What hindered us? Why we had a closed government; 
not an open government. It did not belong to us. It was 
managed by little groups of men whose names we knew, but 
whom somehow we didn't seem able to dislodge. When we 
elected men pledged to dislodge them, they only went into 
partnership with them. When the people had taken over control 
of the Government, a curions change was wrought in the souls 
of great many men; a sudden moral awakening took place, and 
we simply could not find culprits against whom to bring in- 
dictments; it was like a Sunday School the way they obeyed 
the laws'". 

Dr. Wilson had two strenuous years as Governor of New 
Jersey. His entusiasm for reform found here a rich field for his 
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activity. Never has any State in America's history pnacted so 
many important reforms in such a short time as New Jersey 
under Governor Wilsons regime. From having had the reputa- 
tion of being a State lagging behind all the rest of the States 
concerning progressive measures in government, New Jersey 
came to the front as one of the most progressive and up to 
date states in popular administration. Wilsons Gubernatorial 
term extended from the autumn of 1910 tho the autumn of 
1913. In the fall of 1912 he was elected President. At the 
end of February 19 13, he resigned the office of Governor of 
New Jersey, and the following fourth of March was installed in 
Washington President of the United States. 
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IV. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Governor Wilson was not a prominent candidate for President 
in the early part of 191 2. Champ Clark, Speaker of the House 
in Washington, was rather the favorite with leading democrats 
particularly in the Eastern States and mostly with the party 
bosses, not so much with the common people. But out in the 
West we had our eyes on Dr. Wilson already from the time 
when as President of Princeton he had his controversies with 
the aristocratic, money worshipping Board of Directors of the 
University. Out in Colorado where the present writer was then 
iving we read in the papers with much interest about the con- 
flict between Dr. Wilson and the reactionary directorate and it 
began to be suggested between man and man at democratic 
gatherings that in the able and unafraid President of Princeton 
might be found good timber for a democratic candidate for the 
Presidency to put up against the republican aspirants (Roose- 
velt and Taft). When Wilson had been elected Governor of 
New Jersey, and was making a record as a splendid Chief of 
State, and the Princeton Directors began to feel cheap as against 
the man they meant to degrade, we laughed heartily out in the 
country at the situation and said "Bully for Wilson". The 
affair with the old democratic New Jersey boss, James Smith 
whom Wilson laid on the shelve so effectually amused us im- 
mensely, and Wilsons popularity with the common people in- 
creased daily, not only in his home-state but all over the 
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country. People were as interested about Wilson in California 
and Idaho, as in New Jersey and New York, and as the time 
advanced towards the democratic National Convention in the 
summer of 19 1 2, the newspapers paid more and more attention 
to Governor Wilson, many predicting that he was the coming 
man and perhaps the only one who could lead the democratic 
party out of the slough in which it had been mired for years. 
Colonel George Harvey, the able Editor of Harpers Weekly, 
said of him that: "the ideal candidate is Govornor Wilson of 
New Jersey, the highly Americanized Scotch-Irishman, descen- 
ded from Ohio, born in Virginia, developed in Maryland, married 
in Georgia, and now delivering from bondage that faithful old 
Democratic Commonwealth, the State of New Jersey. He is a 
man combining the activities of the present with the sobering 
influences of the past, uniting in his personality the finest in- 
stinct of true statesmanship with the no less valuable capacity 
for practical application to the work at hand". 

The leading candidates for the democratic nomination were 
besides Champ Clark and Wilson, Governor Harmon of Ohio 
and Congressman Underwood from Alabama. Both the big 
parties, the Republican and the Democratic, are divided in two 
groups, a progressive and a reactionary. The reactionaries we 
have given the name of standpatters, meaning thereby men 
who are satisfied with things as they are and stand pat on 
present situations. Those who are interested in reforms we 
designate as progressives.. 

Champ Clark was the beloved son and heir of the stand- 
patters. Wilson was entusiastically supported by the prog- 
ressives. Governor Harmon and Congressman Underwood were 
only so called "favorite sons" of their respective states, either 
of which might possibly come in as a "dark horse" in case the 
fight between the two leading candidates should be prolonged 
and so even that neither could win over the other. Such a 
thing has happened several times in American political history, 
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as for instance in the Republican National Convention in Chicago, 
1880. John Sherman from Ohio and another whose name I 
cannot recall, were the leading candidates, the convention had 
been voting for three days without any candidate being able 
to secure a majority; suddenly one of the delegates rose and 
proposed the name of Congressman James A. Garfield from 
Ohio. He was well and favorably known to the people and 
was the leader, of the House on the republican side. His name 
was favorably received by the convention. It was hot, the 
delegates were tired of the long fight, and one state after ano- 
ther went over to Garfield and he secured the nomination. He 
was elected at the general election in November and installed 
president on the 4:th of March, 1881. Such things can happen 
in America when a "dark horse" comes in on the last minute 
and grabs the nomination. 

A democratic National convention i- U. S. consists of twice 
as many delegates from each state as the State has representa- 
tives in Congress. New York State has 43 member in the 
House and 2 in the Senate, total 45, and consequently 90 del- 
gates in the convention. Minnesota has 10 members in the 
House and 2 in the Senate, total 12, and comes to the con- 
vention with 24 delegates, Delaware which has only one mem- 
ber in the House but 2 in the Senate, comes to the convention 
with six delegates, and so forth. Congress has 531 members in 
all, and the convention has accordingly 1,062 delegates. To be 
elected delegate to a national convention is considered a great 
honor and the party leaders in the various States strive with 
all their might to secure this distinction. The ladies are not 
less interested. The convention generally lasts a week and is 
always held in some of the large cities, such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago or St. Louis, but never in Washington. 
The delegates bring their wives and daughters with them, and 
the ladies dress to kill When a man has been chosen a dele- 
gate his women folks get busy to fit themselves out properly 
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for the great occasion. "One is as good as another", is an old 
democratic saying, but the ladies going to the convention 
make it their business to see to it that another is not better 
than I. 

These great, every fourth year recurring National conventions 
have not only political significance, but also a social and econ- 
omic interest. Here gather at least 20,000 people from the well 
situated classes, in all parts of the Union. — One must not think 
that the gathering consists only of the delegates; thousands of 
both young and old men, aspirants to political honors in their 
home states, gather here from all parts of the country to make 
new political friends and to get into the swim. New acquain- 
tances are made and friendships are formed between the East 
and West. North and South. Many a beautiful and smart girl 
catches a fellow and not a few marriages originate from these 
grand meetings, and it is largely because of this that the great 
conventions are so popular with the ladies. The daughters form 
new acquaintances and the Mothers have a chance to practice 
matchmaking, which has always a great attraction for them. 
Nor is business neglected: Lumbermen from the North meet 
lumber consumers from the prairie states. Stockmen and breed- 
ers of Cattle, pigs, etc. meet and talk over their business and 
exchange experiences. The doings of the National conventions 
are repeated on a smaller scale at the bi-annual State conven- 
tions. In most of the States election for State Officers are held 
every two years, consequently State conventions are held every 
other year to nominate candidates for governor and other offic- 
ers. The delegates take their women- folks with them to the 
State Capitol (where the conventions are generally held), and 
after two or three days of social intercourse, and settlement of 
the political business that brought them together, everybody 
goes home again to the routine of the farm or village. 

The Democratic National Convention for 19 12 was called to ■ 
meet at Baltimore June 25. Accordingly on and before that 
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date the Democratic hosts from East and West, North and South 
gathered at Baltimore. The interest was at fever heat on ac- 
count of the split in the Republican party between Roosevelt and 
Taft. It was clear to every body that if the split continned 
and the republicans came before the people with two candidat- 
es, the democrats would win in a dance. New York with its 
90 delegates came with three special trains filled with a jolly 
crowd of Tammanymen whooping it up for Champ Clark. New 
Jersey with its 28 delegates came with a large train full of 
Princeton students hurraing for Wilson. Ohio with its 48 deleg- 
ates came with a long special train filled with Buckeyes* to 
hurray for Governor Harmon, Ohio's favorite son. And from 
one state after anothor, of the larger near-by States, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Indiana, etc. large trains arrived 
continually filled with a jolly happy crowd, bent on having a 
good time at the great quadrennial political love-feast. 

The principal business of a national convention is to nomi- 
nate candidates for president and vice president, and formulate 
a program and platform of principles for the campaign. The 
first business of the convention is the appointment of a com- 
mittee on credentials and another committee to draw up a plat- 
form. When this is done the rollcall of States in alphabetical 
order commences, and as each State is called the chairman asks 
if the State has any name to present to the convention as can 
didate for president. If the state has none the call continues. 
When a State is reached who has a candidate to present, the 
chairman of the delegation rises and in an elaborate speech in 
which he recounts all the good and beautiful things that can 
be said about his man and his eminent abilities, etc. presents 
his name to the convention. If the candidate named is one of 
the leading ones, the presentation of his name is followed with 
a thundering hurray and an Indian yell from his supporters 

* Buckeyes is the nickname of the Ohio peopls, Just as Suckers is for lUi- 
noisaus, Hawkeyes for lowans, and Hosiers for Indianians, etc. 
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that sometimes lasts for an hour and more. Of the three lead- 
ing candidates Champ Clark was from Missouri, Wilson from 
New Jersey, and Harmon from Ohio. Missouri came first and 
when the delegate had made his speech for Clark and assu- 
red the convention that a better man was not to be found 
on Gods green earth for president than Champ Clark the bel- 
oved son of Missouri and highly honored speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the storm broke lose and Clarks supporters 
in the great hall clapped their hands and stamped and yelled 
for one hour and five minutes before the roUcall could proceed 
again. The next states were Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire and then New Jersey. When the delegate froni 
New Jersey had presented Wilsons name with his long list of 
merits, a tornado of applause and yelling was let lose which 
lasted one hour and fifteen minutes, which fact was immediately 
telegraphed all over the country, same as Clarks hurray had 
been. When the roUcall reached Ohio, Governor Harmons name 
was duly presented to the convention, but it evoked no great 
entusiasm as it was clear to the assembly that the fight lay 
between Clark and Wilson. 

When the rollcall of all the states is finished and the nomi- 
nating speeches have been made, the convention is ready to 
commence voting for the candidates presented tho the convent- 
ion. The States are called in alphabetical order as before. 
Alabama first: How does Alabama vote? asks the chairman of 
the convention. The speaker for the Alabama delegation rises 
and yells out: Mister Chairman! Alabama gives 24 votes to 
Congressman Oscar W. Underwood. There is a moderate yell 
from Mr. Underwoods supporters. Arizona is called next, and 
the answer is Six votes for Governor Wilson. Now it's the turn 
of Wilsons supporters to yell, but the state being so small the 
entusiasm is moderate. Next is Arkansas and it gives Eighteen 
votes to Wilson and his supporters are finding their voices. 
Next comes California with 26 votes for Wilson, and now 
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Bedlam is let loose for several minutes. Colorado comes next 
with 12 votes for Wilson; next comes Connecticut with 14 votes 
for Clark, that was a Godsend to his supporters who had not 
had an apportunity to test their lungpower during the voting 
until now but they improved the chance. Next came Deleware 
with six votes also for Clark and it was properly appreciated 
by his friends though it was a small favor. Florida gives 12 
votes to Wilson and Georgia 28, Idaho follows with 8 votes, 
and Wilsons friends begin to think that the nomination is 
coming their way. But now comes Illinois and gives 42 votes 
for Clark and 16 for Wilson, both parties set up a yell, but 
the Clarkites longest and loudest. When the call reaches Mis- 
souri the speaker for the delegation yells out: Missouri gives 
36 votes for its honored and beloved son Champ Clark. This 
is followed by an Indian yell lasting ten minutes or more, and 
about an hour later when New Jersey is reached and its 28 
votes have been announced for Wilson the performance is 
repeated with all the power the Wilsonites can muster. New 
Jersey is the 28:th state on the alphabetical list; more than 
half the States had been called but neither of the leading can- 
didates had any great advantage over the other. The West 
and South supported Wilson, but the middle states and the 
East favored Clark. In the rollcall New Mexico follows New 
Jersey and its six votes also went to Wilson. But next comes 
the Empire state New York, when it is called a big Tammany 
Sachem rises and with a voice that could be heard from Balt- 
imore to Washington yells out: New York gives Ninety votes 
to Champ Clark. This started a regular tornado, the Clarkites 
stamp and yell for at least 20 minutes. After New York came 
North Carolina with 24 votes for Wilson and North Dakota 
with 10 votes also for Wilson. Ohio came next with 48 votes 
for its Governor Harmon. At the end of the rollcall when all 
the states had answered the vote stood 440'/^ for Clark; 324 
for Wilson; 148 for Harmon and ii/'A for Underwood. 
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To gain the nomination in a democratic convention it is 
required that the winner must have two thirds- of all the votes 
cast; according to this rule a candidate, needed 724 votes to 
be nominated, and as this first vote both leaders ware several 
hundred votes short of this number. 

When the first vote has been taken the convention is adjour- 
ned for the day. It has been an exiting time and the rest is 
welcome to the tired people who have been sweltering in the 
heat of the great hall. The next few hours that can be spared 
from sleep and rest, before the convention opens again next 
day, are devoted to canvassing and electioneering among the 
delegates by the friends of the varions candidates, each trying 
gain votes for his man. At twelve noon the second day the 
convention opens again and the balloting proceeds. Clark held 
his gain over the others for Eight or Nine ballots and at one 
time lacked only 75 votes in getting the nomination, but that 
was as near as he got and the second day closed without any 
result being reached. 

The great national conventions are generally held in the 
middle of the summer, it is always hot and it is trying in the 
extreme to hold out day after day. The delegates and visitors 
in the convention hall sit in their shirtsleeves take of collars 
and waist coats, and relieve themselves of all unecessary clothing. 
The courteons bearing and respectful attention of the first day, 
when the delegates were strangers to each other, has worn 
of and ease and familiarity taken its place. It is a jolly good 
natured crowd in spite of the heat and funny stories, witty 
remarks and jokes are flung promiscously across from one dele- 
gation to another. A convention in which the fight is between 
candidates running evenly, neck and neck, as the expression is, 
and the interest intence reminds of anything else but a Sunday 
School. 

The third day came and went without any result, Clark, 
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however, began to loose votes here and there, which went some 
to Wilson and a few to Harmon and Underwood. 

The fourth day arrived and there was a general feeling that 
the balloting would reach its climax and the nomination made 
before the days ending; Shortly after the opening William 
Jennings Bryan of Nebraska made a speech in favOr of Wilson 
which took the convention off its feet and evoked a storm of 
applause and entusiasm for Wilson. Bryan had been the dem- 
ocratic candidate in three previous campaigns 1896, 1500 and 
1908, and lost each time. Yet he was the leader of the party, 
and he is the finest speaker and orator in America, no matter 
what his subject is. He was personally known to most of the 
delegates which had been fighting through previous campaigns 
with him, and his speech fired the old democratic warhorses. 
-When he closed and the storm had abated so that business 
could proceed, balloting commenced again, presently a whole 
state delegation that had supported Clark went over to Wilson, 
this broke the spell and one delegation after another followed 
for Wilson until the necessary two thirds majority was secured 
and Wilson declared the democratic candidate for the coming 
election. 

The convention had been balloting four days and it was 
-not until the 46:th ballot that the nomination was finally made. 
After Wilson had been duly proclaimed the nominee by the 
chairman, the convention procedeed to ballot for a candidate 
for vice president, this was soon accomplished and Governor 
Thomas Riley Marshall of Indiana was nominated candidate for 
Vice President. 

It had been a long and hard fight. At the tenth ballot 
Clark lacked, only 75 votes to win. He was 106 votes ahead 
of Wilson and his supporters and friends were jolly glad and 
hopeful of soon securing the necessary votes they lacked, but 
this hope was scattered. Clark began to loose and on the 25:th 
ballot he had lost 96 votes and Wilson had gained 55. The 
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following partial recapitulation shows how the voting pro- 
ceeded: 

i:st Ballot, Clark 440, Wilson 324; io:th Ballot, Clark 556, 
Wilson 350; 2S:th Ballot, Clark 469, Wilson 405; 42:nd Ballot; 
Clark 430, Wilson 494; 46:th Ballot, Clark 84, Wilson 990. It 
required 724 votes to win, Wilson received 266 votes more than 
necessary and won out beautifully. 

At the presidential election in United States the people dont 
vote direct for the candidates for president but for presidential 
electors. Each state has the same number of electors as it 
has representatives in Congress. If a state has three represent- 
atives in Congress, it votes for three electors. If a state has 
45 representatives in Congress, as New York has, it elects 45 
electors. It is therefor of great importance for the candidates 
to win in the large states. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Illinois together have 131 electoral votes and equal a score of 
the smaller states. At the election in November Wilson recei- 
ved 435 electoral votes, Roosevelt 88, and Taft only 8. Wilson 
was elected by the greatest majority any president had received 
since the time of George Washington. 

Only two small states, Vermont and Utah, voted for Taft, 
the candidate of the republican party. Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Minnesota, California, Washington and South Dakota, with to- 
gether 88 electoral votes, voted for Roosevelt, the other 40 
states, among them New York, Ohio and Illinois voted for 
Wilson. It was an overwhelming victory for the democratic party. 

The Governors term in New Jersey is three years. Wilson 
was elected in the autumn of 1910, his services terminating in 
the autumn of 1913. In 1912 he was elected President. He 
remained in his Governors chair to the last day of February 
191 3 when he resigned the office, four days later, on March 4, 
he was inaugurated President of the United States. 

The first part of the Month of March is the poorest time 
in Washington for out of doors festivities. The weather is 
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generally cold and wet. The inauguration of the president is 
performed in the open on the great middle stairway on the 
Capitol front, and the great mass of people that witness the 
ceremony are gathered on the stairways and on the great plaza 
in front of the Capitol, on which as many as 100,000 people 
or more may be assembled. The new president takes his oath 
of office on top of the stairway before the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, after which he delivers his inauguration speech, 
istanding bareheaded in the open air before all the people. 
If it is bad weather this, can be. very trying for the president, 
and' it has once happened in the history of United States that 
a president, William Henry Harrison, inaugurated March 4, 
1841, caught such, a bad cold while delivering his speech that 
he. took sick and died just one month after on April 4, 1841. 
Vice President Tyler came then into the presidential office and 
served out the remaining term of Harrison, 3 years and 11 
months until March 4, 1845. . 

There is something grand and solemn about the inaugura- 
tion into office of a President in the United States. People 
from all parts of the country visit Washington by the hundred 
thousands on such an occasion. The solemn ceremony takes 
place out in the open, right in the midst of the people, so all 
can hear and see the performance. No other country can show 
such a common peoples festival at the change of government 
as the United States. Of course a great lot of people gather 
in the European Capitals when a new ruler is to be installed, 
but the installation or crowning is performed indoors where the 
room is limited and only the headmen and dignitaries of the 
country are present. In United States the installation into 
office of the Chief Magistrate is performed out in the open 
under the blue canopy of heaven, where all can attend, and 
enjoy the great occasion. Up to the inauguration, of president 
Wilson it had been thfe custom to give a great inauguration 
ball in the great rotunda of the patentoffice building. It was 
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a costly and vexations undertaking; as only a limited number 
could gain admittance there was a great strife months in ad- 
vance to obtain tickets and the managers had a difficult arid 
delicate task in apportioning the tickets so that each state 
should get its quota. President Wilson discontiuned the whole 
business. The big political bosses from the country were glad 
to get rid of the bother and vexation, not so their ladies, they 
were highly incenced against the president for having deprived 
them of the great and glorious chance the inauguration ball 
afforded them to show their jewels and finery, but the old 
gentlemen laughed in their sleeves and thanked Wilson for 
having abolished the stupid and pride begetting show. 

With the incoming of Wilson and the 63:rd Congress, elected 
at the same time as Wilson, the two great departments of the 
government, the executive (The President), and the legislative 
(Congress), both became democratic in the party sense. Both 
Houses had democratic majorities. - To enact a new law requi- 
res its passage by both Houses and approval by the president. 
When the president and both Houses are of the same party it 
is comparatively easy to enact new laws that the party is agreed 
upon, and then the party bears the entire responsibility for the 
law and its effects. President Wilson felt the responsibility 
greatly and in his inauguration address laid great stress upon 
that fact. As this speech is an index to his work as president 
I quote it in full: 

^PRESIDENT Wilson's inaugural address.* 

March 4, 1913. 

"There has been a change of government. It began two 
Years ago, when the House of Representatives became Demo- 
cratic by a decisive majority. It has now been completed. The Se- 
nate about to assemble will also be Democratic. The offices 
of President and Vice President have been put into the hands 
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of Democrats. What does the change mean? That is the 
question that is uppermost in our minds to-day. That is the 
question I am going to try to answer, in order, if I may, to 
interpret the occasion. 

It means much more than the mere success of a partyj 
The success of a party means little except when the Nation is 
using that party for a large and definite purpose. No one can 
mistake the purpose for which the Nation now seeks to use the 
Democratic party. It seeks to use it to interpret a change in 
its own plans and point of view. Some old things with which 
we had grown familiar, and which had begun to creep into the 
very habit of our thought and of our lives, have altered their 
aspect as we have latterly looked critically upon them, with 
fresh, awakened eyes; have dropped their disguises and shown 
themselves alien and sinister. Some new things, as we look 
frankly upon them, willing to comprehend their real character, 
have come to assume the aspect of things long believed in and 
familiar, stuff of our own convictions. We have been refreshed 
by a new insight into our own life. 

We see that in many things that life is very great. It is 
incomparably great in its material aspects, in its body of wealth, 
in the diversity and sweep of its energy, in the industries which 
have been built up by the genius of individual men and the 
limitless enterprise of groups of men. It is great, also, very 
great, in its moral force. We have built up, moreover, a great 
system of government, which has stood through a long age as 
in many respects a model for those who seek to set liberty 
upon foundations, that will endure against fortuitous change, 
against storm and accident. » 

But the evil has come with the good, and much fine gold 
has been corroded. With riches has come inexcusable waste. 
We have squandered a great part of what we might have used, 
and have not stopped to conserve the exceeding bounty of 
nature, without which our genius for enterprise would have 
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been worthless and impotent, scorning to be careful, shamefully 
prodigal as well as admirably efficient. We have been proud 
of our industrial achievements, but we have not hitherto stopped 
thoughtfully enough to count the human cost, the cost of 
lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and broken, the fearful 
physical and spiritual cost to the men and women and -children 
upon whom the dead weight and burden of it all has fallen 
pitilessly the years through. The groans and agony of it all 
had not yet reached our ears, the solemn, moving undertone 
of our life, coming up out of the mines and factories and out 
of every home where the struggle had its intimate and familiar 
seat. With the great government went many deep secret 
things which we too long delayed to look into and scrutinize 
with candid, fearless eye.s. The great government we loved 
has too often been -made use of for private and selfish puipo- 
ses, and those who used it had forgotten the people. 

At last a vision has been vouchsafed us of our life as a 
whole. We see the bad with the good, the debased and deca- 
dent with the sound and vital. With this vision we approach 
new affairs. Our duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, to restore, 
to correct the evil without impairing the good, to purify and 
humanize every process of our common life without weakening 
or sentimentalizing it. There has been something crude and heartless 
and unfeeling in our haste to succeed and be great. Our thought 
has been »Let every man look out for himself, let every gene- 
ration look out for itself», while we reared giant machinery 
which made it impossible that any but those who stood at the 
levers of control should have a chance to look out for them- 
selves. We had not forgotten our morals. We remembered 
well enough tha;t we had set up a policy which was meant to 
serve the humblest as well as the most powerful, with an eye 
single to the standards of justice and fair play, and remem- 
bered it with pride. But we were very heedless and in a hurry 
to be: great. ^--^ 
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We have .come now to the sober second thought. The sca- 
les of heedlessness have fallen from our eyes. We have made 
up our minds to square every process of our national life again 
with the standard we so proudly set up at the beginning and 
have always carried at our hearts. Our work is a work of 
restoration. 

yWe have itemised with some degree of particularity the 
things that ought to be altered and here are some of the chief 
items: A tariff which cuts us off from our proper part in the 
commerce of the world, violates the just principles pf taxation, 
and makes the Government a facile instrument in the hands of' 
private interests; a banking and currency system based upon- 
the necessity of the Government to sell its bonds fifty years 
ago, and perfectly adapted to concentrating cash and restricting 
credits; an industrial system which, take it on all its sides, 
financial as well as administrative, holds capital in leading 
strings, restricts the liberties and limits the opportunities of 
labor, and exploits without renewing or conserving the natural 
resources of the country ;_ a body of agricultural activities never 
yet given the efficiency of great business undertakings or served 
as it should be through the instrumentality of science taken 
directly to the farm, or afforded the facilities of credit best 
suited to its practical needs; watercourses undeveloped, waste 
places unreclaimed, forests untended, fast disappearing without 
plan or prospect of renewal, unregarded waste heaps at every 
mine. We have studied, as perhaps no other nation has, the 
most effective means of production, but we have not studied 
cost or economy as we should either as organizers of industry, 
as' statesmen, or as individualsT^ 

Nor have we studied and^^perfected the means by which 
government may be put . at the service of humanity, in safe- 
guarding the health of the Nation, the health of its men and 
its women and its children, as well as their rights in the strugg- 
le: for existence. This is no sentimental duty, the firm basis 
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of government is justice, not pity. These are matters of justice. 
There can be no equality of opportunity, the first essential of 
justice in the body politic, if men and women and children 
be not shielded in their lives, their very vitality, from the 
consequences of great industrial and social processes which 
they can not alter, control, or singly cope with. Society must 
see to it that it does not itself crush or weaken or damage its 
own constituent parts. The first duty of law is to keep sound 
the society it serves. Sanitary laws, pure food laws, and laws 
determining conditions of labor which individuals are powerless 
to determine for themselves are intimate parts of the very 
business of justice and legal efficiency. 

These are some of the things we ought to do, and not leave 
the others undone, the oldfashioned, never-to-be-neglected, fun- 
damental safeguarding of property and of individual right. This 
is the high enterprise of the new day: To lift everything that 
concerns our life as a Nation to the light that shines from the 
hearthfire of every man's conscience and vision of the right. 
It is inconceivable that we should do this as partisans; it is 
inconceivable we should do it in ignorance of the facts as they, 
are or in blind haste. We shall restore, not destroy. We shall 
deal with our economic system as it is and as it may be modi- 
fied, not as it might be if we had a clean sheet of paper to 
write upon and step by step we shall make it what it should 
be, in the spirit of those who question their own wisdom and 
seek counsel and knowledge, not shallow self-satisfaction or 
the excitement of excursions whither they can not tell. Justice, 
and only justice, shall always be our motto. 

And yet it will be no cool process of mere science. The 
Nation has been deeply stirred, stirred by a solemn passion 
stirred by the knowledge of wrong, of ideals lost, of govern- 
nient too often debauched and made an instrument of evil. The 
feelings with which we face this new age of right and oppor- 
tunity sweep across our heartstrings like some air out of God's 
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Taken on the street in Washington. 
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own presence, where justice and mercy are reconciled and the 
judge and the brother are one. We know our task to be no 
mere task of politics but a task which shall search us through 
and through, whether'we be able to understand our time and 
the need of our people, whether we be indeed their spokesmen 
and interpreters, whethet we have the pure heart to compre- 
hend and the rectified will to choose our high course of action. 

This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. 
Here muster, not the forces of party, but the forces of humanity. 
Men's hearts wait upon us; men's lives hang in the balance; 
men's hopes call upon us to say what we will do. Who shall 
live up to the great trust? Who dares fail to try. J" I summon 
all honest men, all patriotic, all forward looking men, to my 
side. God helping me. I will not fail them, if they will but 
counsel and sustain me." 

On the democratic election programt revision of the tariff 
was the first proposition, and during the campaign, both Wil- 
son and the other democratic candidates and speakers, had 
promised that if elected they would immediately upon the 
assembling of Congress take upp the tariff question. According 
to the old custom Congress should not meet until the first 
Monday in December. Wilson, however, thought this was too 
long to wait and much could be accomplished during the inter- 
vening months between March and December. The constitu- 
tion gives the President right to call Congress into extra session 
whenever in his judgment the eountrys necessities demand it. 
President Wilson considered it both right and necessary that 
the promises made to the people during the campaign regard- 
ing tariffreform should be kept and fulfilled at the earliest 
•opportunity; ^consequently he called the new Congress (the 
•63:rd), to extra session on April 8, 191 3. This Congress had 
a democratic majority in both Houses, consequently any pro- 
gram the party was agreed upon could be carried through to 
success. 
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The two first presidents, Washington and Adams, delivered 
their messages to Congress personally by word of mouth, but 
Jefferson, the third president, who was a poor ,speaker but a 
splendid writer, wrote his messages and sent them to Congress 
to be read by the secretaries of the two Houses. This after- 
ward became the custom and was kept up by the succeeding 
presidents for 112 years until Wilsons time in 191 3. He decided 
to follow the example of the great father of the country. President 
Washington, and personally deliver his message. This decision 
of the president caused a great stir in the country and the 
newspapers got something new to write obout, which they im- 
proved to the last possibility. The determination of the presi- 
dent to speak to Congress in person was well received .by the 
country. It was so like Wilson to personally speak his mind 
when he had anything of importance to urge. When the two 
Houses have a joint session it is always held in the hall of the 
House of Representatives it being much larger than the hall of 
the Senate. As the time drew near for the opening of the 
session the galleries were filled to overfloving, with the diplo- 
matic corps of Washington in the diplomatic gallery. It was 
an extraordinariy accasion, the president should speak in person 
to Congress, something that had not happened for a hundred 
years or more. The executive power in the government should 
speak to the legislative power. Was it a wonder then that 
people were curious and interested.'' 

Precisely at 12 oclock, noon, the president entered the hall 
escorted by the reception committee, The Senate with its pre- 
sident, vice president Marshall, had come in ahead and the 
Senators found seats with the members of the House. The 
vice president taking a seat beside, the Speaker of the House 
Mr. .Champ Clark. When the president entered the whole 
assembly rose to receive him, remaining standing until he had 
taken, his place in front of the speakers desk. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON'S FIRST SPECIAL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 
CALLING FOR IMMEDIATE TARIFF REVISION. 

(Delivered to Congress in Joint Session, April 8, 1913.) 

"Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, gentlemen of the Congress. 

I am very glad indeed to have this opportunity to address 
the two Houses directly and to verify for myself the impress 
sion that the President of the United States is a person, not a 
mere department of the government hailing Congress from- 
some isolated island of jealous power, sending messages, not 
speaking naturally and with his own voice — that he is a human, 
being trying to co-operate with other human beings in a com- 
mon service. After this pleasant experience I shall feel quite 
normal in all our dealings with one another. 

I have called Congress together in extraordinary session be- 
cause a duty was laid upon the party now in power at the 
recent elections which it ought to perform promptly, in order 
that the burden carried by the people under existing law may 
be lightened as soon as possible, and in order, also, that busi- 
ness interests of the country may not be kept too long in su- 
spense as to what the fiscal changes are to be to which they 
will be required to adjust themselves. It is clear to the whole; 
country that the tariff duties must be altered. They must be 
changed to meet the radical alteration in the conditions of our 
economic life which the country has witnessed within the last 
generation. While the whole face and method of our industrial 
and commercial life were being changed beyond recognition the 
tariff schedules have remained what they were before the change 
began, or have moved in the direction they were given when 
no large circumstance of our industrial development was what 
it is to-day. Our task is to square them with the actual facts. 
The sooner that is done the sooner we shall escape from suf- 
fering , from the facts and the sooner our men of business will 
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be free to thrive by the law of nature — the nature of free 
business — ■ instead of by the law of legislation and artificial 
arrangement. 

We have seen tariff legislation wander very, far afield in our 
day — - very far indeed from the field in which our prosperity 
might have had a nornjal growth and stimulation. No one who 
looks the facts squarely in the face or knows anything that lies 
beneath the surface of action can fail to perceive the principles 
upon which recent tariff legislation has been based. We long 
ago passed beyond the modest notion of "protecting" the indur 
stries of the country and moved boldly forward to the idea 
•that they were entitled to the direct patronage of the goyern- 
:ment. For . a long time — a time so long that the rnen now 
active in public policy hardly remember the Conditions that 
preceded it — we have sought in our tariff schedules to give 
each group of manufacturers or producers what they themselves 
thought that they needed in order to maintain a practically 
exclusive market as against the rest of the world. Consciously 
or unconsciously, we have built up a set of privileges and 
iexemptions from competition behind which it was easy by anyj, 
even the crudest, forms of combination to organize monopoly^ 
until at last nothing is normal, nothing is obliged to stand the 
;tests of efficiency and economy, in our world of big business, 
but everything thrives by concerted arrangement. Only new 
principles of action will save us from a final hard crystallization 
of monopoly and a complete loss of the influences that quicken 
icnterprise and keep independent energy alive. 

It is plain what those principles must be. We must abolish 
ieverything that bears even, the semblance of privilege or of any 
kind of artificial advantage, and put our bysiness men and 
producers under the stimulation of a constant necessity to be 
.efficient, economical, and enterprising, masters of competitive 
supremacy, better workers and merchants than any in the world. 
Aside from the duties laid upon articles which we do not, and 
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probably can not produce, therefore, and the duties laid upon 
luxuries and merely for the sake of the revenues they yield, 
the object of the tariff duties henceforth laid must be effec- 
tive competition, the whetting of American wits by contest with 
the wits of the rest of the world. 

It would be unwise to move toward this end headlong, with 
reckless haste, or with strokes that cut at the very roots of 
what has grown up amongst us by long process and at our 
own invitation. It does not alter a thing to upset it and break 
it and deprive it of. a chance to change. It destroys it. We 
must make changes in our fiscal laws, in our fiscal system, 
whose object is development, a more free and wholesome de- 
velopment, not revolution or upset or confusion. We must 
build up trade, especially foreign trade. We need the outlet 
and the enlarged field of energi more than ever before. We 
must build up industry as well, and must adopt freedom in the 
place of artificial stimulation only so far as it will build, not 
pull down. In dealing with the tariff the method by which 
this may be done will be a matter of judgment exercised item 
by item. To some not accustomed to the excitements and 
responsibilities, of greater freedom our methods may in some 
respects and at some points seem heroic but remedies may be 
heroic and yet be remedies. It is our business to make sure 
that they are genuine remedies. Our object is clear. If our 
motive is above just challenge and only an occasional error of 
judgment is chargeable against us, we shall be fortunate. 

We are called upon to render the country great service in 
more matters than oae. Our responsibility should be met and 
our methods should be thorough, as thorough as moderate and 
well considered, based upon the facts as they are, and not 
worked out as if we were beginners. We are to deal with the 
facts of our own day, with the facts of no other and to make 
laws which, square with those facts. It is best, indeed it is nc 
cessary, to begin with the tariff. I will urge nothing upon you 
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now at the opening of your session which can obscure that first 
object or divert our energies from that clearly defined duty. At 
a later time I may take the liberty of calling your attention to 
reforms which should press close upon the heels of the tariiif 
changes, if not accompany them, of which the chief is the re- 
form of our banking and currency laws; but just now I refrain. 
For the present I put these matters on one side, and think 
only of this one thing — of the changes in our fiscal .system 
which may best serve to open once more the free channels of 
prosperity to a great people whom we would serve to the 
utmost rank and file." 

By this speech the president urged the consideration of the 
"Underwood tariff bill", and the House took it up at once. 
Thanks to the presidents watchful care and the personal interest 
he took in the progress of the bill it passed the House inside 
of a month from the time it was introduced. When it reached 
the Senate it met opposition in various forms. One amend- 
ment after another was introduced, all for the purpose of secu- 
ring alterations and modifications of the law in favor of one or 
another business interest whose monopolistic advantages under 
the old tariff law, would be reduced and in many cases wholly 
cut out by the new bill. The president kept quiet for a few 
weeks and allowed the agents and advocates who opposed the 
bill, time to unload their arguments. When he thought they 
had had time enough he made a statement to the country re- 
minding all concerned that the tariff bill under consideration was^ 
a peoples bill, introduced for the purpose of enacting it into a 
law to protect the common people against tariff monopoly. He 
told the country that Washington was filled with agents from 
the great corporations plentifully supplied with money to be 
used for the defeat of the bill. This had a great and imme- 
diate effect. The Senators heard from their constituents at 
home who demanded the passage of the bill. At the close of 
the month of September the bill passed the Senate, practically 
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in the form it came from the House, and on the 3:rd October 
it received the signature of the president and became law. The 
first of President Wilsons reform measures had gone through. 
The second great reform was the "currency bill". It had 
been introduced in the House about three months before the 
■tariff bill passed under the title The Glass-Owen Federal Re- 
serve Banking Law. The president made his second appe- 
arance before Congress on June 23, and spoke on the subject 
of this bill as follows: 



PRESIDENT WILSON URGES CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 
(Address delivered before Congress in Joint Session, June 23 1913.) 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, gentlemen of the Congress, it is 
under the compulsion of what seems to me a clear and impera- 
tive duty that I have a second time this session sought the 
privilege of addressing you in person. I know, of course, that 
the heated season of the year is upon us, that work in these 
■chambers and in the committee rooms is likely to become a 
burden as the season lengthens, and that every consideration 
■of personal convenience and personal comfort, perhaps, in the 
■cases of some of us, considerations of personal health even, 
•dictate an early conclusion of the deliberations of the session; 
but there are occasions of public duty when these things which 
touch us privately seem very small; when the work to be done 
is so pressing and so fraught with big consequense that we 
know that we are not at liberty to weigh against it any point 
of personal sacriiice. We are now in the presence of such an 
■occasion. It is absolutely imperative that we should give the 
business men of this country a banking and currency system 
by means of which they can make use of the freedom of enter- 
prise and of individual initiative wich we are about to bestow 
upon them. 
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We are about to set them free; we must not leave them 
without the tools of action when they are free. We are about 
to set them free by removing the trammels of the protective 
tariff. Ever since the civil war they have waited for this 
emancipation and for the free opportunities it will bring 
with it. 

It has been reserved for us to give it to them. Some fell 
in love, indeed, with the slothful security of their dependence 
upon the government; some took advantage of the shelter of 
the nursery to set up a mimic mastery of their own within its 
walls. Now both the tonic and the discipline of liberty and 
maturity are to ensue. There will be some readjxistments of 
purpose and point of view. There will follow a period of ex- 
pansion and new enterprise, freshly conceived. It is for us to 
determine now whether it shall be rapid, and facile and of easy 
accomplishment. This it can not be unless the resourceful busi 
ness men who are to deal with the new circumstances are to 
have at hand and ready for use the instrumentalities and con- 
veniences of free enterprise which independent men need when 
acting on their own initiative. 

It is not enough to strike the shackles from business. The 
duty of statesmanship is not negative merely it is constructive 
also. We must show that we understand what business needs 
and that we know how to supply it. No man, however casual 
and superficial his observation of the conditions now prevailing 
in the country, can fail to see that one of the chief things busi- 
ness needs now and will need increasingly as it gains in scope 
and vigor in the years immediately ahead of us, is the proper 
means by wich readily to vitalize its credit, corporate and indi- 
vidual, and its originative brains. What will it profit us to be 
free if we are not to have the best and most accessible instru- 
mentalities of commerce and enterprice? 

What will it profit us to be quit of one kind of monopoly 
if we are to remain in the grip of another and more effective 
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kind ? How are we to gain and keep the confidence of the 
business community unless we show that we know how both to 
aid and to protect it? What shall we say if we make fresh 
enterprise necessary and also make it very difficult by leaving 
all else except the tariff" just as we found it? The tyrannies of 
business, big and little, lie within the field of credit. We know 
that. Shall we not act upon the knowledge? Do we not know 
how to act upon it? If a man can not make his assets avail- 
able at pleasure, his assets of capacity and character and re- 
source, what satisfaction is it to him to see opportunity becko- 
ning to him on every hand when others have the keys of cre- 
dit in their pockets and treat them as all but their own private 
possession? It is perfectly clear that it is our duty to supply 
the new banking and currency system the country needs, and 
it will need it immediately more than it has ever needed it 
before. 

The only question is. When shall we supply it now or 
later, efter the demands shall have become reproaches that we 
were so dull and so slow? Shall we hasten to change the 
tariff" laws and then be laggards about making it possible and 
easy for the country to take advantage of the change? There 
can be only one answer to that question. We must act now, 
at whatever sacrifice to ourselves. It is a duty which the cir- 
cumstances forbid us to postpone. I should be recreant to my 
deepest convictions of public obligation did I not press it upon 
you with solemn and urgent insistence. 

The principles upon which we should act are also clear. The 
country has sought and seen its path in this matter within the 
last few years — sees it more clearly now than it ever saw it 
before — much more clearly than when the last legislative 
proposals on the subject were made. We must have a currency, 
not rigid as now, but readily, elastically responsive to sound 
credit, the expanding and contracting credits of everyday trans- 
actions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and corporate 
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dealings. Our banking laws must mobilize reserves; must not 
permit the concentration anywhere in a few hands of the mone- 
tary resources of the country or their use for speculative pur- 
poses in such volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the 
way of other more legitimate, more fruitful uses. And the 
control of the system of banking and of issue which our new 
laws are to set up must be public, not private, must be vested 
in the government itself, so that the banks may be the instru- 
ments, not the masters, of business and of individual enterprise 
and initiative. 

The committees of the Congress to which legislation of this 
character is- referred have devoted careful and dispassionate 
study to the means of accomplishing these objects. They have 
honored me by consulting me. They are ready to suggest 
action. I have come to you, as the head of the government 
and the responsible leader of the party in power, to urge ac- 
tion now, while there is time to serve the country deliberately 
and as we should, in a clear air of common counsel. I appeal 
to you with a deep conviction of duty. I believe that you 
share this conviction. I therefore appeal to you with confi- 
dence. I am at your service without reserve to play my part 
in any way you may call upon me to play it in this great 
enterprise of exigent reform which it will dignify and disting- 
uish us to perform and discredit us to neglect. 

The bill bad been introduced in the house in the latter part 
of gune and referred to the Committee on Banking and currency. 
It remained in this Committee during the two hot months of 
July and August. During these two months Washington is hot 
as an oven, and one af the worst places in the country to live 
in. Many af the Congressmen hated both Washington and Wilson 
beause he held them there in the sweltering heat. On the 
9:th af September the Committee reported the bill to the House, 
the following day the debate on it commenced and continued 
to the 1 8 when it passed by 286 votes for 84 against. 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. WILSON. 

At the opening of the base-ball season Filadelfia in May 1916. The President 
has just thrown the ball to the players. 



The bill went over immediately to the Senate where it 
encountered a strong opposition from the great banking and 
financial institutions centered in Wall street, in New York. A 
number of amendments were introduced designed to cripple the 
bill and make it impossible and worthless. The president watched 
the proceedings in the Senate with great interest and used his 
influence in favor of the bill as it had come from the House. 
It was reported in the Senate i:st of December and the debate 
on it started and continued to the 19 when it was passed with 
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several amendments. This made the appointment necessary of 
a Committee af conference from both Houses. The Committee 
finished its work af smoothing out the differences between the 
two Houses and reported the bill on December 22 when it was 
immediately passed and on the following day, December 23, 
received the signature of approval by the president. 

Both the tariff and currency bills had been started on the 
initiative of the president. In the short time of Eight months 
both had been enacted into law. It was a record in the history 
of Congress and could never have been accomplished but for 
the fact that such a driving power as President Wilson stood 
at the helm of the ship of State, and his great power lies in 
the support he has from the people who stand behind him. 
Wilsons great strength is derived from the mass of the people 
who are always with him because he never works for any special 
interest but for the whole people, and with that sort af backing 
he exerts on influence over Congress that is irresistible. It is 
customary for Congress to take a two weeks vacation on 
Christmas, and when the members arrived at their respective 
homes they received the best welcome and were greeted with : 
» Well done, good and faithful servants». The people in the 
United States follow the proceedings in Congress with wide-a- 
wake interest, and when irnportant legislation is pending letters 
and telegrams from their home districts are raining down on 
the members, and they are never left in doubt about the wishes 
of their constituents. 

In the short time of ten months from March 4, when he was 
inaugurated as president, to the following i:st of jannary, 1914, 
Wilson had further proved and strengthened his record as a 
leading and dominant personality in every situation. As president 
at Princeton and Governor of New Jersey, he had made himself 
known not only as the learned professor and scholar, but also 
as a reformer and statesman of unusual capacity and power. It 
was no amateur in state craft that stood at the helm in Washing- 
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ton, both Senators and members of the House had come to 
that conclusion from their experience with Wilson. There were 
in both houses men who term after term were reelected; these 
members of the »old guards watched with zealous care over 
the old formalities and customs that obtained in the work 
of legislation and on account of their conservative ten- 
dency hated all reforms. Wilsons mode and manner of working 
did not please them. They had seen presidents come and go, 
every one af them obedient party servants, and like the party 
bosses in New Jersey they imagived that this new broom who 
sweeps so clean will be less preponderant presently and we 
shall tame him in due time. They were greatly incensed at 
the president for having kept Congress in Washington during 
the hot summer season, but there was no help but to grin and 
bear it, and when they finally could leave and go home for 
Christmas, there was no doubt in their minds as to who was 
lord and master in Washington. 

When Congress again reassembled after the christmas vaca- 
tion in January 1914, two important bills: »77/^ Federal Trade 
Commission Aci» and y>TAe Clayton anti-trust bilh came up for 
discussion. They occupied most of the time of Congress during 
the spring and summer of 1914. The Federal Trade commis- 
ion bill passed in September, and the Clayton anti-trust bill in 
October. These two important measures were the main results 
of Congress law making during the first nine months of 1914. 
In the mean time the war had come, on the i :st of August' 
and this gave the president new anxieties. During the latter 
part of 19 1 3 and the first half of 1914, he had much trouble 
and concern with Mexico and the usurpator Huerta, whom he 
compelled to quit the government and leave the country in July 
1914. Huerta had murdered the lawful president, Madero, 
usurped his power, and assumed the presidency, and even 
succeeded in being recognized by England and some other 
powers as the lawful president of Mexico. Wilson refused point 
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blank to recognize him, because he had obtained power by 
murdering the lawful president, and he would not legitimize 
such a crime by recognizing the murderer as lawful successor 
to the murdered president, A number of large capitalists and 
corporations in United States owned great properties in Mexico 
consisting of land, mines, oilfields and cattle, etc. They urged 
upon Wilson to recognize Huerta, presuming that it would tend 
to peace and stability in that country. When they found it 
impossible to move the president in this respect they tried to 
prevail upon him to send the Army into Mexico to secure order 
and peace in that God-forsaken country, but as this would be 
offensive warfare against Mexico, Wilson would not countenance 
such requests. For this he suffered much abuse from the mag- 
nates and the great newspapers they owned, but he did not 
budge an inch and the end proved that he was right. 

The war in Europe was on, assuming daily more frightful 
proportions. Although the United States in accord with its 
Monroe Doctrine had succeeded for nearly one hundred years 
to keep out of all European controversies, it began to look 
more and more serious as to the possibilisy for the United States 
to remain on the outside and keep free of the war. America 
and Europe had become closer neighbors on account of the 
immenselv improved means of communication, and the great 
trade and traffic between the two continents. 

In January, 191 5, Congress passed a new Immigration bill 
which contained several restrictions which the president could 
not approve; consequently he sent the following veto message 
to the House of Representatives and thereby prevented the bill 
from becoming law: 

The White House, January 28, 1915. 

To the House of Representatives: 

It is with unaffected regret that I find myself constrained by 
clear conviction to return this bill (H. R. 6060, "An act to 
regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of ahens 
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in the United States") without my signature. Not only do I 
feel it to be a very serious matter to exercise the power of 
veto in any case, because it involves opposing the single judg- 
ment of the president to the judgment of a majority of both 
the Houses of Congress, a step which no man who realizes 
his own liability to error can take without great hesitation but 
also because his particular bill is in so many important respects 
admirable, well conceived, and desirable. Its enactment into law 
would undoubtedly enhance the efficiency and improve the 
methods of handling the important branch of the public service 
to which it relates. But candor and a sense of duty with regard 
to the responsibility so clearly imposed upon me by the con- 
stitution in matters of legislation leave me no choice but to 
dissent. 

In two particulars of vital consequence this bill embodies a 
radical departure from the traditional and long established policy 
of this country, a policy in which our people have conceived 
the very character of their government to be expressed, the 
very mission and spirit of the nation in respect of its relations 
to the peoples of the world outside their borders. It seeks to 
all but close entirely the gates of asylum which have always 
been open to those who could find nowhere else the right and 
opportunity of constitutional agitation for what they conceived 
to be the natural and inalienable rights of men ; and it excludes 
those to whom the opportunities of elementary education have 
been denied, without regard to their character, their purposes, 
or their natural capacity. 

Restrictions like these, adopted earlier in our history as a 
Nation, would very materially have altered the course and cooled 
the humane ardors of our politics, the right of political asylum 
has brought to this country many a man of noble character 
and elevated purpose who was marked as an outlaw in his own 
less fortunate land, and who has yet become an ornament to 
our citizenship and to our public councils. The children and 
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the compatriots of these illustrious Americans,' must stan^ amazed 
to see the representatives of their Nation now resolved, in the 
fullness of our national strength and at the maturity of our 
great institutions, to risk turning such men back from our shores 
without test of quality or purpose. It is difficult for me to 
believe that the full effect of this feature of the bill was realized 
when it was framed and adopted, and it is impossible for me 
to assent to it in the form in which it is here cast. 

The literacy test and the tests and restrictions which accom- 
pany it constitute an even more radical change in the policy 
of the Nation. Hitherto we have generously kept our doors 
open to all who were not unfitted by reason of disease or in- 
capacity for self-support or such personal records and antece- 
dents as were likely to make them a menace to our peace and 
order or to the wholesome and essential relationships of life. 
In this bill it is proposed to turn away from tests of character 
and of quality and impose tests which exclude and restrict: for 
the new tests here embodied are not tests of quality or of 
character or of personal fitness, but tests of opportunity. Those 
who come seeking opportunity are not to be admitted unless 
they have already had one of the chief of the opportunities they 
seek, the opportunity of education. The object of such 
provisions is restriction, not selection. 

If the people of this country have made up their minds to 
limit the number of immigrants by arbitrary tests and so re- 
verse the policy of all the generations of Americans that have 
gone before them, it is their right to do so. I am their servant 
and have no license to stand in their way. .But I do not believe 
that they have. I respectfully submit that no one can quote 
their mandate to that effect. Has any political party ever avowed 
a policy of restriction in this fundamental matter, gone to the 
country on it, and been commissioned to control its legation. 
Does this bill rest upon the conscious and universal assent and 
desire of the American people. I doubt it. It is because I 
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doubt it that I make bold to dissent from it. I am willing to 
abide by the verdict, but not until it has been rendered. Let 
the platforms of parties speak out upon this policy and the 
people pronounce their wish the matter is too fundamental to 
be settled otherwise. 

I have no pride of opinion on this question. I am not 
foolish enough to profess to know the wishes and ideals of 
America better than the body of her chosen representatives 
know them. I only want instruction direct from those whose 
fortunes, with ours and all men's are involved. 

Woodrow Wilson. 

PRESIDENT Wilson's address to several thousand foreign- 
born CITIZENS, AFTER NATURALIZATION CEREMONIES. 

At Philadelphia, May lo, 191 5. 

Mr Mayor, Fellow-Citizeps : 

It warms my heart that you should give me such a recep- 
tion; but it is not of myself that I wish to think to night, but 
■of those who have just become citizens of the United States. 

This is the only country in the world which experiences 
this constant and repeated rebirth. Other countries depend 
upon the multiplication of their own native people. This country 
is constantly drinking strength out of new sources by the volun- 
tary association with it of great bodies of strong men and for- 
ward looking women out of other lands. And so by the gift 
of the free will of independent people it is being constantly 
renewed from generation to generation by the same process by 
which it was originally created. It is as if humanity had 
determined to see to it that this great Nation, founded for the 
benefit of humanity, should not lack for the allegiance of the 
people of the world. 

You have just taken an oath of allegiance to the United 
States. Of allegiance to whom? Of allegiance to no one, un- 
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less it be God, certainly not of allegiance to those who tem- 
porarily represent this great Government. You have taken an 
oath of allegiance to a great ideal, to a great body of prin- 
ciples, to a great hope of the human race. You have said, 
»We are going to America not only to earn a living, not only 
to seek the things which it was more difficult to obtain where 
we were born, but to help forward the great enterprises of 
the human spirit — to let men know that everywhere in the 
world there are men who will cross strange oceans and go 
where a speech is spoken which is alien to them if they can 
but satisfy their quest for what their spirits crave; knowing 
that whatever the speech there is but one longing and utterance 
of the human heart, and that is for liberty and justice.» And 
while you bring all countries with you, you come with a pur- 
pose of leaving all other countries behind you — bringing what 
is best of their spirit, but not looking over your shoulders and 
seeking to perpetuate what you intended to leave behind in 
them. I certainly would not be one even to suggest that a 
man cease to love the home of his birth and the nation of his 
origin — these things are very sacred and ought not to be put 
out of our hearts — but it is one thing to love the place 
where you were born and it is another thing to dedicate your- 
self to America unless you become in every respect and with 
every purpose of your will thorough Americans. You can not 
become thorough Americans if you think of yourselves in 
groups, America does not consist of groups. A man who 
thinks of himself as belonging to a particular national group in 
America has not yet become an American, and the man who 
goes among you to trade upon your nationality is no worthy 
son to live under the Stars and Stripes. 

My urgent advice to you would be, not only always to 
think first of America, but always also, to think first of huma- 
nity. You do not love humanity if you seek to divide huma- 
nity into jealous carnps. Humanity can be welded together 
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only by love, by sympathy, by justice, not by jealousy and 
hatred. I am sorry for the man who seeks to make personal 
capital out of the passions of his fellowmen. 

He has lost the touch and ideal of America, for America 
was created to unite mankind by those passions which lift and 
not by the passions which separate and debase. We came to 
America, either ourselves or in the persons of our ancestors, 
to better the ideals of men, to make them see finer things than 
they had seen before, to get rid of the things that divide and 
to make sure of the things that unite. It was but an historical 
accident no doubt that this great country was called the »Uni- 
ted States* Yet I am very thankful that it has that word 
sUniteds in its title, and the man who seeks to divide man 
from man, group from group, interest from interest in this great 
Union is striking at its very heart. 

It is a very interesting circumstance to me, in thinking of 
those of you who have just sworn allegiance to this great 
government, that you were drawn across the ocean by some 
beckoning finger of hope, by some belief, by some vision of 
a new kind of justice, by some expectation of a better kind of 
life. No doubt you have been disappointed in some of us. 
Some of us are very disappointing. No doubt you have found 
that justice in the United States goes only with a pure heart 
and a right purpose as it does everywhere else in the world. 
No doubt what you found here did not seem touched for you 
after all, with the complete beauty of the ideal which you had 
conceived beforehand. But remember this if we had grown at 
all poor in the ideal, you brought some of it with you. A man 
does not go out to seek the thing that is not in him. A man 
does not hope for the thing that he does not believe in, and 
if some of us have forgotten what America believes in, you, 
at any rate, imported in your own hearts a renewal of the be- 
lief. That is the reason that I, for one, make you welcome. 
If I have in any degree forgotten what America was intended 
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for, I will thank God if you will remind me. I was born in 
America. You dreamed dreams of what America was to be, 
and I hope you brought the dreams with you. No man that 
does not see visions will ever realize any high hope or under- 
take any high enterprise. Just because you brought dreams 
with you, America is more likely to realize dreams such as 
you brought. You are enriching us if you come expecting us 
to be better than we are. 

See, my friends, what that means. It means that Ameri- 
cans must have a consciousness different from the consciousness 
of every other nation in the world. I am not saying this with 
even the slightest thought of criticism of other nations. You 
know how it is with a family. A family gets centered on it- 
self if it is not careful and is less interested in the neighbors 
than it is in its own members. So a nation that is not con- 
stantly renewed out of new sources is apt to have the narrow- 
nes and prejudice of a family; whereas, America must have this 
consciousness, that on all sides it touches elbows and touches 
hearts with all the nations of mankind. The example of Ame- 
rica must be a special example. The example of America must 
be the example not merely of peace because it will not fight, 
but of peace because peace is the healing and elevating influ- 
ence of the world and strife is not. There is such a thing as 
a man being too proud to fight. There is such a thing as a 
nation being so right that it does not need to convince others 
by force that it is right. 

You have come into this great Nation voluntarily seeking 
something that we have to give, and all that we have to give 
is this: We cannot exempt you from work. No man is exempt 
from work anywhere in the world. We cannot exempt you 
from the strife and the heartbreaking burden of the struggle of 
the day — that is common to mankind everywhere; we cannot 
exempt you from the loads that you must carry, we can only 
make them the lighter by the spirit in which they are carried. 
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That is the spirit of hope. It is the spirit of liberty, it is the 
spirit of justice. 

When I was asked, therefore, by the Mayor and the com- 
mittee that accompanied him to come up from Washington to 
meet this great company of newly admitted citizens, I could 
not decline the invitation. I ought not to be away from 
Washington, and yet I feel that it has renewed my spirit as 
an American to be here. In Washington men tell you so 
many things every day that are not so, and I like to come 
and stand in the presence of a great body of my fellow-citizens, 
whether they have been my fellow citizens a long time or a 
short time, and drink, as it were, out of the common fountains 
with them and go back feeling what you have so generously 
given me — the sense of your support and of the living vitality 
in your hearts of the great ideals which have made America 
the hope of the world. 



PRESIDENT WILSONS ADDRESS AT THE PAN AMERICAN FINAN- 
CIAL CONFERENCE. 

Washington, May 24, 1915. 

Mr Chairman, Gentlemen of the American Republics, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

The part that falls to me this morning is a very simple one, 
but a very delightful one it is to bid you a very hearty wel- 
come indeed to this conference. The welcome is the more hear- 
ty because we are convinced that a conference like this will 
result in the things that we most desire. I am sure that those 
who have this conference in charge have already made plain to 
you its purpose and its spirit. Its purpose is to draw the 
American Republics together by bonds of common interest and 
of mutual understanding; and -we comprehend, I hope, just what 
the meaning of that is. There can be no sort of union of in- 
terest if there is a purpose of exploitation by any one of the 
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parties to a great conference of this sort. The basis of success- 
ful commercial intercourse is common interest, not selfish inter- 
est. It is an actual interchange of services and of values; it is 
based upon reciprocal relations and not selfish relations. It is 
based upon those things upon which all successful economic 
intercourse must be based, because selfishness breeds suspicion; 
suspicion, hostility; and hostility, failure. We are not, there- 
fore, tryhig to make use of each other, but we are trying to 
be of use to one another. 

It is very surprising to me, it is even a source of mortifica- 
tion, that a conference like this should have been so long de- 
layed, that it should never have occurred before, that it should 
have required a crisis of the world to show the Americans 
how truly they were neighbors to one another. If there is any 
one happy circumstance, gentlemen, arising out of the present 
distressing condition of the world, it is that it has revealed us 
to one another; it has shown us what it means to be neigh- 
bors. And I cannot help harboring the hope, the very high 
hope, that by this commerce of minds with one another, as 
well as commerce in goods, we may show the world in part 
the path to peace. It would be a very great thing if the 
Americas could add to the distinction which they already wear, 
this, of showing the way to peace, to permanent peace. 

The way to peace for us, at any rate, is manifest. It is the 
kind of rivalry which does not involve aggression. It is the 
knowledge that men can be of the greatest service to one 
another, and nations of the greatest service to one another, 
when the jealousy between them is merely a jealousy of excel- 
lence, and when the basis of their intercourse is friendship. 
There is only one way in which we wish to take advantage of 
you and that is by making better goods, by doing the things, 
that we seek to do for each other better, if we can, than you 
do them, and so spurring you on, if we might, by so hand- 
some a jealousy as that to excel us. I am so keenly aware 
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that the basis of personal friendship is this competition in ex- 
cellence, that I am perfectly certain that this is the only basis 
for friendship of nations — this handsome rivalry, this rivalry in 
which there is no dislike, this rivalry in which there is nothing 
but the hope of a common elevation in enterprises which we 
can undertake in common. 

There is one thing that stands in our way among others for 
you are more conversant with the circumstances than I am; 
the thing I have chiefly in mind is the physical lack of means 
of communication, the lack of vehicles — the lack of; ships, 
the lack in established routes of trade — the lack of those 
things which are absolutely necessary if we are to have; true 
commercial and intimate commercial relations with one another; 
and I am perfectly clear in my judgment that if private capital 
cannot soon enter upon the adventure of establishing ;these 
physical means of communication, the governments must under- 
take to do so. We cannot indefinitely stand apart and need 
each other for the lack of what can easily be supplied,, and if 
oiie. instrumentality cannot supply it, then another must be 
found which will supply it. We cannot know each other .un- 
less we see each' other; we cannot deal with each other unless 
we communicate with each other. So soon as we communicate 
with each other. So soon as we communicate and are upon a 
famiUar footing of intercourse we shall understand one another, 
arid the bonds between the Americas will be such bonds that 
no influence that the world may produce in the future will ever 
break them. 

If I am selfish for America, I at least hope that my selfish- 
ness is enlightened. The selfishness that hurts the other party 
is not enlightened selfishness. If I were acting upon a mere 
ground of selfishness, I would seek to benefit the other party 
and so tie him to myself, so that even if you were to suspect 
me of selfishness, I hope' you will also suspect me of intelli- 
gence and of knowing the only safe way for the establishment 
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of the things which we covet, as well as the establishment of 
the things which we desire and which we would feel honored 
if we could earn and win. 

I have said these things because they will perhaps enable 
you to understand how far from formal my welcome to this 
body is. It is a welcome from the heart, it is a welcome from 
the head; it is a welcome inspired by what I hope are the 
highest ambitions of those who live in these two great conti- 
nents, who seek to set an example to the world of freedom of 
institutions, freedom of trade, and intelligence of mutual ser- 
vice. 

PRESIDENT WILSON OUTLINES THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROGRAM 
OF PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Address at the Manhattan club, New York City. 

November 4, 191 5. 

Mr. Toastrnaster and Gentlemen: 

I shall assume that here around the dinner tabic on this 
memorable occasion our talk should properly turn to the wide 
and common interests which are most in our thoughts, whether 
they be the interests of the community or of the nation. 

A year and a half ago our thought would have been almost 
altogether of great domestic questions, they are many and of 
vital consequence. We must and shall address ourselves to 
their solution with diligence, firmness, and selfpossession, not- 
withstanding we find ourselves in the midst of a world disturbed 
by great disaster and ablaze with terrible war; but our thought 
is now inevitably of new things about which formerly we gave 
ourselves little concern. We are thinking now ehiedy of our 
relations with the rest of the world — not our commercial relations 
about those we have thought - and planned always — but about 
our political relations, our duties as an individual and indepen- 
dent foi'ce in the world to ourselves, our neighbors, and the 
world itself. 
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Our principles are well known. It is not necessary to avow 
them again. We believe in political liberty and founded our 
great government to obtain it, the liberty of men and of peoples 
— of men to choose their own lives and of peoples to choose 
their own alligeance. Our ambition, also, all the world has 
knowledge of it, is not only to be free and prosperous ourselves, 
but also to be the friend and thoughtful partisan of those who 
are free or who desire freedom the world over, if we have had 
aggressive purposes and covetous ambitions, they were the fruit 
of our thoughtless youth as a Nation and we have put them 
aside. We shall, I confidently believe, never again take another 
foot of territory by conquest. We shall never in any circum- 
stances seek to make an independent people subject to our 
dominion; because we believe, we passionately believe, in the 
right of every people to choose their own allegiance and be 
free of masters altogether. For ourselves we wish nothing but 
the full liberty of self-development; and with ourselves in this 
great matter we associate all the peoples ofour own hemisphere. 
We wish not only for the United States but for them the fullest 
freedom of independent growth and of action, for we know that 
throughout this hemisphere the same aspirations are every where 
being worked out, under diverse conditions but with the same 
impulse and ultimate object. 

All this is very clear to us and will, i confidently predict, 
become more and more clear to the whole world as the great 
processes of the future unfold themselves. It is with a full 
consciousness of such principles and such ambitions that we are 
asking ourselves at the present time what our duty is with 
regard to the armed force of the Nation. Within a year we 
have witnessed what we did not believe possible, a great Europan 
conflict involving many of the greatest nations of the world. 
The influences of a great war are everywhere in the air. All 
Europe is embattled. Force everywhere speaks out with a loud 
and imperious voice in a titanic struggle of governments and 
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from one end of our own dear country to the other men are 
asking one another what our own force is, how far we are 
prepared to maintain ourselves against any interference with our 
national action or development. 

In no mans mind, I am sure, is there even raised the ques- 
tion of the wilful use of force on our part against any nation 
or any people. No matter what military or naval force the 
United States might develop, statesmen throughout the whole 
world might rest assured that we were gathering that force, 
not for attack in any quarter, not for aggression of any kind, 
not for the satisfaction of any political or international ambition, 
but merely to make sure of our own security. We have it in 
mind to be prepared, not for war, but only for defense; and 
with the thought constantly in our minds that the principles 
we hold most dear can be achieved by the slow processes of 
history only in the kindly and wholesome atmosphere of peace, 
and not by the use of hostile force. The mission of America 
in the world is essentially a mission of peace and good will 
among men. She has become the home and asylum of men of 
all creeds and races. Within her hospitable borders they have 
found homes and congenial associations and freedom and a 
wide and cordial welcome, and they have become part of the 
bone and sinew and spirit of America itself. America has been 
made, up out of the nations of the world and is the friend of 
the nations of the world. 

But we feel justified in preparing ourselves to vindicate our 
right to independent and unmolested action by making the 
force that is in us ready for assertion. 

And we know that we can do this in a way that will be 
itself an illustration of the American spirit. In accordance with 
our American traditions we want and shall work for only an 
army adequate to the constant and legitimate uses of times of 
international peace but we do want to feel that there is a great 
body of citizens who have received at least the most rudimen- 
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tary and necessary forms of military training; that they will be 
ready to form themselves into a fighting force at the call of 
the nation; and that the nation has the munitions and supplies 
with which to equip them without delay should it be necessary 
to call them into action. We wish to supply them with the 
training they need, and we think we can do so without calling 
them at any time too long away from their civilian pursuits. 

It is with this idea, with this conception in mind, that the plans 
have been made which it will be my privilege to lay before the 
Congress at its next session. That plan- calls for only such an 
increase in the regular Army of the United States as experience 
has proved to be required for the performance of the necessary 
duties of the Army in the Philippines in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, 
upon the borders of the United States, at the coast fortifica- 
tions, and at the military posts of the interior. For the rest, 
it calls for the training within the next three years of a force 
of 4,000,000 citizen soldiers to be raised in annual contigents 
of 133,000, who would be asked to enlist for three years with 
the colors and three years on furlough, but who during their 
three years of enlistment with the colors would not be organi- 
zed as a standing force but would be expected merely to un- 
dergo intensive training for a very brief period of each year. 
Their training would take place in immediate association with 
the organized units of the regular Army. It would have no 
touch of the amateur about it, neither would it exact of the 
volunteers more than they could give in any one year from 
their civilian pursuits. 

And none of this would be done in such a way as in the 
slightest degree to supersede or subordinate our present service- 
able and efficient National Guard. On the contrary, the Natio- 
nal Guard itself would be used as part of the instrumentality 
by which training would be given the citizens who enlisted 
under the new conditions, and I should hope and expect that 
the legislation by which all this would be accomplished would 
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put the National Guard itself upon a better and more permanent 
footing than it has ever been before, giving it not only the 
recognition which it deserves, but a more definite support from 
the national government and a more definite connection with 
the military organization of the nation. 

What we all wish to accomplish is that the forces of the 
nation should indeed be part of the nation and not a separate 
professional force, and the chief cost of the system would not 
be in the enlistment or in the training of the men, but in the 
providing of ample equipment in case it should be necessary to 
call all forces into the field. 

Moreover, it has been American policy time out of mind to 
look to the Navy as the first and chief line of defence. The 
Navy of the United States is already a very great and efficient 
force. Not rapidly, but slowly, with careful attention, our naval 
force has been developed until the Navy of the United States 
stands recognized as one of the most efficient and notable of 
modern time. All that is needed in order to bring it to a 
point of extraordinary force and efficiency as compared with 
the other navies of the world is that we should hasten our 
pace in the policy we have long been pursuing, and that chief 
of all we should have a definite policy of development, not 
made from year to year but looking well into the future and 
planning for a definite consummation. We can and should 
profit in all that we do by the experience and example that 
have been made obvious to us by the military and naval events 
of the actual present. It is not merely a matter of building 
battleships and cruisers and submarines, but also a matter of 
making sure that we shall have the adequate equipment of 
men and munitions and supplies for the vessels we build and 
intend to build. Part of our problem is the problem of what 
I may call the mobilization of the resources of the nation at 
the proper time if it should ever be necessary to mobilize them 
for national defence. We shall study efficiency and adequate 
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equipment as carefully as we shall study the number and size 
of our ships, and I believe that the plans already in part made 
public by the Navy Department are plans which the whole 
nation can approve with rational enthusiasm. 

No thoughtful man feels any panic haste in this matter. 
The country is not threatened from any quarter. She stands 
in friendly relations with all the world. Her resources are 
known and her selfrespect and her capacity to care for her 
own citizens and her own rights, there is no fear amongst us. 
Under the new world conditions we have become thoughtful 
of the things which all reasonable men consider necessarj' for 
security and self defense on the part of every nation confron- 
ted with the great enterprise of human liberty and indepen- 
dence that is all. Is the plan we propose sane and reaso- 
nable and suited to the needs of the hour? Does it not con- 
form to the ancient traditions of America? Has any better 
plan been proposed than this programme that we now place 
before the country? In it there is not pride of opinion. It 
represents the best professional and expert judgment of the 
country. But I am not so much interested in programmes as 
I am in safeguarding at every cost the good faith and honor 
of the country. If men differ with me in this vital matter, I 
shall ask them to make it clear how far and in what way 
they are interested in making the permanent interests of the 
country safe against disturbance. 

In the fulfillment of the programme I propose I shall ask 
for the hearty support of the country, of the rank and file of 
America, of men of all shades of political opinion. For my 
position in this important matter is different from that of the 
private individual who is free to speak his own thoughts and to 
risk his own opinions in this matter. We are dealing with 
things that are vital to the life of America itself! In doing 
this I have tried to purge my heart of all personal and selfish 
motives. For the time being, I speak as the trustee and guar- 
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dian of a nations rights, charged with the duty of speaking for 
that nation in matters involving her sovereignty a nation too 
big and generous to be exacting and yet courageous enough 
to defend its rights and the liberties of its people wherever 
assailed or invaded. I would not feel that I was discharging 
the solemn obligation I owe the country were I not to speak 
in terms of deepest solemnity of the urgency and necessity of 
preparing ourselves to guard and protect the rights and privile- 
ges of our people, our sacred heritage of the fathers who strugg- 
led to make us an independent nation. 

The only thing within our own borders that has given us 
grave concern in recent months has been that voices have been 
raised in America professing to be the voices of Americans 
which were not indeed and in truth American, but which spoke 
alien sympathies, which came from men who loved other count- 
ries better than they loved America, men who were partisans 
of other causes than that of America and had forgotten that 
their chief and only allegiance was to the great government 
under which they live. These voices have not been many, but 
they have been loud and very clamorous. . . . The chief thing 
necessary is that the real voice of the nation should sound forth 
unmistakably and in majestic volume, in the deep unison of a 
common, unhesitating national feeling . . . 

PRESIDENT WILSON'S ADDRESS BEFORE THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE 

PEACE. 

Washington, May 27, 1916. 

When the invitation to be here to-night came to me, I was 
glad to accept it, not because it offered me an opportunity to 
discuss the programme of the League that you will, I am sure, 
not expect of me but because the desire of the whole world 
now turns eagerly, more eagerly, towards the hope of peace, 
and there is just reason why we should take our part in counsel 
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upon this great theme. It is right that I, as spokesman of our 
government, should attempt to give expression to what I believe 
to be the thought and purpose of the people of the United 
States in this vital matter. 

This great war that broke so suddenly upon the world two 
years ago, and which has swept within its flame so great a 
part of the civilized world, has effected us very profoundly, and 
we are not only at liberty, it is perhaps our duty, to speak 
very frankly of it and of the great interests of civilization which 
it affects. 

With its causes and its objects we are not concerned. The 
obscure fountains from which its stupendous flood has burst 
forth we are not interested to search for or explore. But so 
great a flood, spread far and wide to every quarter of the 
globe, has of necessity engulfed many a fair province of right 
that lies very near to us. Our own rights as a Nation, the 
liberties, the previleges, and the property of our people have 
— been profoundly affected. We are not mere disconnected 
lookers on, the longer the war lasts, the more deeply do we 
become concerned that it should be brought to an end and the 
world be permitted to resume its normal life and course again. 
And when it does come to an end we shall be as much con- 
cerned as the nations at war to see peace assume an aspect of 
permanence, give promise of days from which the anxiety of uncer- 
tainty shall be lifted bring some assurance that peace and war shall 
always hereafter be reckoned part of the common interest of man- 
kind. We are participants, whether we would or not, in the life of 
the world. The interests of all nations are our own also. We 
are partners with the rest, what affects mankind is inevitably 
our affair as well as the affairs of the nations of Europe and of 
Asia. 

One observation on the causes of the present war we are at 
liberty to make, and to make it may throw some light forward 
upon the future, as backward upon the past, it is plain that this 
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war could have come only as it did, suddenly and out of secret 
counsels whithout warning to the world, without discussion, 
without any of the deliberate movements of counsel with which 
it would seem natural to approach so stupendous a contest. It 
is probable that if it had been foreseen just what would happen, 
just what alliances would be formed, just what forces arrayed 
against one another, those who brought the greatest contest 
on would have been glad to substitute conference for force. If 
we ourselves had been afforded some opportunity to apprise 
the belligerents of the attitude which it would be our duty to 
take, of the policies and practices against which we would feel 
bound to use all our moral and economic strength, and in cer- 
tain circumstances our physical strength also, our own contribu- 
tion to the counsel which might have averted the struggle 
would have been considered worth weighing and regarding. 

And the lesson which the shock of being taken by sur- 
prise in a matter so deeply vital to the nations of the world 
has made poignantly clear is, that the peace of the world must 
henceforth depend upon a new and more wholesome diplomacy. 
Only when the great nations of the world have reached some 
sort of agreement as to what they hold to be fundamental to their 
common interest, and as to some feasible method of acting in 
concert when any nation or group of nations seeks to disturb 
those fundamental things, can we feel that civilization is at last 
in a way of justifying its existence and claiming to be finally 
established. It is clear that nations must in the future be go- 
verned by the same high code of honor that we demand of 
individuals. 

We must, indeed, in the very same breath with which we 
avow this conviction admit that we have ourselves upon occa- 
sion in the past been offenders against the law of diplomacy 
which we thus forecast, but our conviction is hot the less clear, 
but rather the more clear, on that account. If this war has 
accomplished nothing else for the benefit of the world, it has 
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at least disclosed a great moral necessity and set forward the 
thinking of the statesmen of the world by a whole age. Re- 
peated utterances of the leading statesmen of most of the great 
nations now engaged in war have made it plain that their 
thought has come to this, that the principle of public right 
must henceforth take precedence over the individual interests of 
particular nations and that the nations of the world must in 
some way band themselves together to see that right prevails 
as against any sort of selfish aggression; that henceforth alli- 
ance must not be set up against alliance, understanding against 
understanding, but that there must be a common agreement for 
a common object, and that at the heart of that common ob- 
ject, must lie the inviolable rights of peoples and of mankind. 
The nations of the world have become each other's neighbors. 
It is to their interest that they should understand each other. 
In order that they may understand each other, it is imperative 
that they should agree to cooperate in a common cause, and 
that they should so act that the guiding principle of that com- 
mon cause shall be even-handed and impartial justice. 

This is undoubtedly the thought of America. This is what 
we ourselves will say when there comes proper occasion to say 
it. In the dealings of nations with one another arbitrary force 
must be rejected and we must move forward to the thought of 
the modern world, the thought of which peace is the very 
atmosphere. That thought constitutes a chief part of the pas- 
sionate conviction of Ainerica. 

We believe these fundamental things; First, that every pe- 
ople has a right to choose the sovereignty under which they 
shall live. Like other nations, we have ourselves no doubt 
once and again offended against that principle when for a little 
while controlled by selfish passion, as our franker historians have 
been honorable enough to admit; but it has become more and 
more our rule of hfe and action. Second, that the small states 
of the world have a right to enjoy the same respect for their 
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sovereignty and for their territorial integrity that great and 
powerful nations expect and insist upon. And, third, that the 
world has a right to be free from every disturbance of its peace 
that has its origin in aggression and disregard of the rights of 
peoples and nations. 

So sincerely do we believe in these things that I am sure 
that I speak the mind and wish of the people of America when 
I say that the United States is willing to become a partner in 
any feasible association of nations formed in order to realize 
these objects and make them secure against violation. 

There is nothing that the United States wants for itself that 
any other nation has. We are willing, on the contrary, to limit 
ourselves along with them to a prescribed course of duty .and 
respect for the rights of others which will check any selfish 
passion of our own, as it will check any aggressive impulse of 
theirs. 

If it should ever be our privilege to suggest or initiate a 
movement for peace among the nations now at war, I am sure 
that the people of the United States would wish their Govern- 
ment to move along these lines; first, such a settlement with 
regard to their own immediate interests as the belligerents may 
agree upon. We have nothing material of any kind to ask for 
ourselves, and are quite aware that we are in no sense or 
degree parties to the present quarrel. Our interest is only in 
peace and its future guarantees. Second, an universal associa- 
tion of the nations to maintain the inviolate security of the 
highway of the seas for the common and unhindered use of all 
the nations of the world, and to prevent any war begun either 
contrary to treaty covenants or without warning and full sub- 
mission of the causes to the opinion of the world — a virtual 
guarantee of territorial integrity and political independence. 

But I did not come here, let me repeat, to discuss a. pro- 
gramme. I came only to avow a creed and give expression 
to the confidence I feel that the world is even now upon the 
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eve of a great consummation, when some common force will 
be brought into existence which shall safeguard right as the 
first and most fundamental interest of all peoples and all govern- 
ments, when coercion shall be summoned not to the service of 
political ambition or selfish hostility, but to the service of a 
common order, a common justice, and a common peace. God 
grant that the dawn of that day of frank dealing and of settled 
peace, concord, and cooperation may be near at hand! 



PRESIDENT WILSON'S ADDRESS ON CITIZENSHIP. 

(At a Citizenship convention, Washington, July 13, 1916.) 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; 

I have come here for the simple purpose of expressing my 
very deep interest in what these conferences are intended to 
attain. It is not fair to the great multitudes of hopeful men 
and women who press inta this country from other countries 
that we should leave them without that friendly and intimate 
instruction which will enable them very soon after they come 
to find out what America is like at heart and what America is 
intended for among the nations of the world. 

I believe that the chief school that these people must attend 
after they get here is the school which all of us attend, which 
is furnished by the life of the communities in which we live 
and the nation to which we belong. It has been a very touching 
thought to me sometimes to think of the hopes which have drawn 
these people to America. I have no doubt that many a simple 
soul has been thrilled by that great statue standing in the 
harbor of New York and seeming to lift the light of liberty 
for the guidance of the feet of men; and I can imagine that 
they have expected here something ideal in the treatment that 
they will receive, something ideal in the laws which they would 
have to live under, and it has caused me many a time to turn 
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upon myself the eye of examination to see whether there burned 
in me the true light of the American spirit which they expected 
to find here. It is easy, my fellow-citizens, to communicate 
physical lessons but it is very difficult to communicate spiritual 
lessons. America was intended to be a spirit among the nations 
of the world, and it is the purpose of conferences like this to 
find out the best way to introduce the newcomers to this spirit, 
and by that very interest in them to enhance and purify in 
ourselves the thing that ought to make America great and not 
only ought to make her great, but ought to make her exhibit 
a spirit unlike any other nation in the world. 

So my interest in this movement is as much an interest in 
ourselves as in those whom we are trying to Americanize, 
because if we are genuine Americans they cannot avoid the 
infection; whereas, if we are not genuine Americans, there will 
be nothing to infect them with, and no amount of teaching, no 
amount of exposition of the constitution — which I find very few 
persons understand — No amount of dwelling upon the idea ot 
liberty and of justice will accomplish the object we have in 
view, unless we ourselves illustrate the idea of justice and of 
liberty. My interest in this movement is, therefore, a two-fold 
interest. I believe it will assist us to become self conscious 
in respect of the fundamental ideas of American life. 

When you ask a man to be loyal to a government, if he 
comes from some foreign countries, his idea is that he is ex- 
pected to be loyal to a certain set of persons like a ruler or a 
body set in authority over him, but that is not the American 
idea. Our idea is that he is to be loyal to certain objects in 
life, and that the only reason he has a president and a Congress 
and a governor and a State legislature and courts, is that the 
community shall have instrumentalities by which to promote 
those objects. It is a cooperative organization expressing itself 
in this constitution, expressing itself in these laws, intending to 
express itself in the exposition of those laws, intending to ex- 
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press itself in the exposition of those laws by the courts; and 
the idea of America is not so much that men are to be restrained 
and punished by the law as instructed and guided by the law. 
The object of the law, is that there, written upon thfesfe pages, 
the citizen should read the record of the experience . of this 
state and Jiation; what they have concluded.it is necessary for 
them to do because of the life they have lived and the things 
that they have discovered to be elements in that life. So that 
we ought to be careful to maintain a government at which the 
immigrant can look with the closest scrutiny, and to which he 
should be at liberty to address this question: »You declare this 
to -be. a ;iand of liberty, and of equality, and of justice: have 
you made it so by your, law ?» We .ought toibe able.in our 
schools, in our night schools and in every other method of 
instructing, these people, to show them that. that has been our 
endeavor. We cannot conceal from. them, long the fact that 
we are just as human as any other nation, that we are just as 
selfish, that there are just as many mean people amongst us as 
anywhere else, that there are just as many people here who 
want to take advantage of other people as you can find in 
other countries, just as many cruel people, just as many. people 
heartless when it comes to maintaining and promoting their 
own interest; but yOu can show that our object is. to get these 
people in harmless and see to it that they do not do any 
damage and are not allowed to indulge the passions which 
would bring injustice and calamity at last upon a nation whose 
object is spiritual and not material. 

America has built up a great body of wealth! America has 
become, from the physical point of view, one of the most 
powerful nations in the world, a nation which if it took the 
pains to do so, could build that power up into one of the most 
formidable instruments in the world, one of the most formidable 
instruments of force, but which has no other idea than to use 
its force for ideal objects and not for self-aggrandizement. 
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We have been disturbed recently, my fellow citizens, by 
certain symptoms which have showed themselves in our body 
politic, certain men — I have never believed a great number — born 
in other lands, have in recent months thought more of those, 
lands than they have of the honor and interest of the govern- 
ment under which they are now living, they have even gone 
so far as to draw apart in spirit and in organization from the 
rest of us to accomplish some special object of their own. I 
am not here going to utter any criticism of these people, but 
I want to say this, that such a thing as that is absolutely in- 
compatible with the fundamental idea of loyalty, and that 
loyalty is not a self-pleasing virtue. I am not bound to be loyal 
to the United States to please myself I am bound to be loyal 
to the United States because I live under its laws and am its 
citizen, and whether it hurts me or whether it benefits me. I am 
obliged to be loyal. Loyalty means nothing unless it has at 
its heart the absolute principle of self-sacrifice. Loyalty means 
that you ought to be ready to sacrifice every interest that you 
have, and your life itself, if your country calls upon you to do 
so, and that is the sort of loyalty which ought to be inculcated 
into these newcomers, that they are not to be loyal only so long 
as they are pleased, but that, having entered into this sacred 
relationship, they are bound to be loyal whether they are 
pleased or not; and that loyalty which is merely selv-pleasing 
is only self-indulgence and selfishness. No man has ever risen 
to the real stature of spiritual manhood until he has found that 
it is finer to serve somebody else than it is to serve himself. 

These are the conceptions which we ought to teach the 
newcomers into our midst, and we ought to realize that the 
life of every one of us is part of the schooling, and that we 
cannot preach loyalty unless we set the example, that we cannot 
profess things with any influence upon others unless we practice 
them also. This process of Americanization is going to be a 
process of self-examination, a process of purification, a process 
^—l85i8l. 
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of rededication to the things which America represents and is 
proud to represent, and it takes a great deal more courage and 
steadfastness, my fellow-citizens, to represent ideal things than 
to represent anything else. 



PRESIDENT WILSON'S ADDRESS ON LINCOLN. 

(At the Formal Acceptance of the Lincoln Memorial, Built Over the Log- 
cabin Birthplace at Hodgenville, Ky., September 4, 19 16.) 

No more significant memorial could have been presented to 
the nation than this. It expresses so much of what is singular 
and noteworthy in the history of the country; it suggests so 
many of the things that we prize most highly in our life and 
in our system of government. How eloquent this little house 
within this shrine is of the vigor of democracy! There is no- 
where in the land any home so remote, so humble, that it may 
not contain the power of mind and heart and conscience to 
which nations yield and history submits its processes. Nature 
pays no tribute to aristocracy subscribes to no creed of caste, 
renders fealty to no monarch or master of any name or kind. 
Genius is no snob. It does not run after titles or seek by 
preference the high circles of society. It affects humble com- 
pany as well as great. It pays no special tribute to universities 
or learned societies or conventional standards of greatness, but 
serenely chooses its own comrades, its own haunts, its own 
cradle even, and its own life of adventure and of training. 
Here is proof of it. This little hut was the cradle of one of 
the great sons of men, a man of singular, delightful, vital ge- 
nius who presently emerged upon the great stage of the nation's 
history, gaunt, shy, ungainly, but dominant and majestic, a 
natural ruler of men, himself inevitably the central figure of 
the great plot. No man can explain this, but every man can 
see how it demonstrates the rigor of democracy, where every 
door is open, in every hamlet and countryside, in city and 
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wilderness alike, for the ruler to emerge when he will and 
claim his leadership in the free hfe. Such are the authentic 
proofs of the validity and vitality of democracy. 

Here no less, hides the mystery of democracy. Who shall 
guess this secret of nature and providence and a free polity. 
Whatever the vigor and vitality of the stock from which he 
sprang, its mere vigor and soundness do not explain where 
this man got his great heart that seemed to comprehend all 
mankind in its catholic and benignant sympathy, the mind that 
sat enthroned behind those brooding, melancholy eyes, whose 
vision swept many an horizon which those about him dreamed 
not of, that mind that comprehended what it had never seen, 
and understood the language of affairs with the ready ease of 
one to the manner born — or that nature which set-med in its 
varied richness to be the familiar of men of every way of life 
This is the sacred mystery of democracy, that its richest fruits 
spring up out of soils which no man prepared and in circum- 
stances amidst which they are the least expected. This is a 
place alike of mystery and of reassurance. 

It is likely that in a society ordered otherwise than our 
own, Lincoln could not have found himself or the path of fame 
and power upon which he walked serenely to his death. In 
this place it is right that we should remind ourselves of the 
solid and striking facts upon which our faith in democracy is 
founded. Many another man besides Lincoln has served the 
nation in its highest places of counsel and of action whose ori- 
gins were as humble as his. Though the greatest example of 
the universal e.iergy, richness, stimulation, and force of demo- 
cracy, he is only one example among many. The permeating 
and all pervasive virtue of the freedom which challenges us in 
America to make the most of every gift and power we possess 
every page of our hi.story serves to emphasize and illustrate. 
Standing here in this place, it seems almost the whole of the 
stirring story. 
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Here Lincoln had his beginnings. Here the end and con- 
summation of that great life seem remote and a bit incredible. 
And yet there was no break anywhere between beginning and 
end, no lack of natural sequence any-where. Nothing really 
incredible happened. Lincoln was unaffectedly as much at 
home in the White House as he was here. Do you share with 
me the feeling, I wonder, that he was permanently at home 
nowhere? It seems to me that in the case of a man — I would 
rather say of a spirit — like Lincoln the question where he 
was is of little significance, that it is always what he was, that 
really arrests our thought and takes hold of our imagination. 
It is the spirit always that is sovereign. Lincoln, like the rest 
of us, was put through the discipline of the world — a very 
rough and exacting discipline for him, an indispensable desci- 
pline for every man who would know what he is about in the 
midst of the world's affairs; but his spirit got only its schooling 
there. It did not derive its character or its vision from the 
experiences which brought it to its full revelation. The test 
of every American must always be, not where he is, but what 
he is. That, also, is of the essence of democracy, and is the 
moral of which this place is most gravely expressive. 

We would like to think of men like Lincoln and Washing- 
ton as typical Americans, but no man can be typical who is 
so unusual as these great men were. It was typical of Ameri- 
can life that it should produce such men with supreme indiffer- 
ence as to the manner in which it produced them, and as 
readily here in this hut as amidst the little circle of cultivated 
gentlemen to whom Virginia owed so much in leadership and 
example. And Lincoln and Washington were typical Americans 
in the use they made of their genius. But there will be few 
such men at best, and we will not look into the mystery of 
how and why they come. We will only keep the door open 
for them always, and a hearty welcome — after we have re- 
cognized them. 
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I have read many biographies of Lincoln; I have sought out 
with the greatest interest the many intimate stories that are 
told of him, the narratives of nearby friends, the sketches at 
close quarters, in which those who. had the privilege of being 
associated with him have tried to depict for us the very man 
himself in his habit as he lived; but I have nowhere found a 
real intimate of Lincoln's. I nowhere get the impression in any 
narrative or reminiscence that the writer had in fact penetrated 
to the heart of his mystery, or that any man could penetrate 
to the heart of it. That brooding spi it had no real familiars. 
I get the impression that it never spoke out in complete self- 
revelation, and that it could not reveal itself completely to any 
one. It was a very lonely spirit that looked out from under- 
neath those shaggy brows and comprehended men without fully 
communing with them, as if, in spite of all its genial efforts at 
comradeship, it dwelt apart, saw its visions of duty where no 
man looked on. There is a very holy and very terrible isola- 
tion for the conscience of every man who seeks to read the 
destiny in affairs for others as well as for himself, for a nation 
as well as for individuals. That privacy no man can intrude 
upon. That lonely search of the spirit for the right perhaps 
no man can assist. This strange child of the cabin kept com- 
pany with invisible things, was born into no intimacy but that 
of its own silently assembling and deploying thoughts. 

I have not come here to day to utter an eulogy on Lincoln; 
he stands in need of none, but to endeavor to interpret the 
meaning of this gift to the nation of the place of his birth and 
origin. Is not this an altar upon which we may forever keep 
alive the vestal fire of democracy as upon a shrine at which 
some of the deepest and most sacred hopes of mankind may 
from age to age he rekindled. For these hopes must constantly 
be rekindled, and only those who live can rekindle them. The 
only stuff that can retain the life giving heat is the stuff of 
i ving hearts. And the hopes of mankind cannot be kept alive 
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by words merely, by constitutions and doctrines of right and 
codes of liberty. The object of democracy is to transmute 
these into the life and action of society, the self-denial and self- 
sacrifice of heroic men and women willing to make their lives 
an embodiment of right and service and enlij^htened purpose. 
The commands of democracy are as imperative as its privileges 
and opportunities are wide and generous. Its compulsion is upon 
us. It will be great and lift a great light for the guidance of 
the nations only if we are great and carry that light high for 
the guidance of our own feet. We are not worthy to stand 
here unless we ourselves be in deed and in truth real democrats 
and servants of mankind, ready to give our very lives for the 
freedom and justice and spiritual exaltation of the great nation 
which shelters and nurtures us. 

WILSON'S NOTE TO THE BELLIGERENT GOVERNMENTS, SUGGES- 
TING THAT RESPECTIVE PEACE TERMS BE STATED. 

Department of State. 

Washington, D. C. Dec. 18, 1916. 

The Presidents directs me to send you the following com- 
munication to be presented immediately to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Government to which you are accre- 
dited : 

The President of the United States has instructed me to sug- 
gest to the (here is inserted a designation of the government 
addressed) a course of action with regard to the present war, which 
he hopes that the government will take under consideration as 
suggested in the mo.st friendly spirit, and as coming not only 
from a friend but also as coming from the representative of a 
neutral nation whose interests have been most seriously affected 
by the war and whose concern for its early conclusion arises 
out of a manifest necessity to determine how best to safeguard 
those interests if the war is to continue. 
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The suggestion which I am instructed to make the president 
has long had it in mind, but to offer it at this particular tinie, 
may now seem to have been prompted by the recent over- 
tures of the Central Powers. It is, in fact, in no way associated 
with them in its origin, and the president would have delayed 
offering it until those overtures had been answered but for 
the fact that it also concerns the question of peace and may 
best be considered in connection with other proposals which 
have the same end in view. The president can only beg that 
his suggestion be considered entirely on its own merits and as 
if it had been made in other circumstances. 

The president suggests that an early occasion be sought to 
call out from all the nations now at war such an avowal of 
their respective views as to the terms upon which the war 
might be concluded and the arrangements which would be 
deemed satisfactory as a guaranty against its renewal or the kind- 
ling of any similar conflict in the future as would make it pos- 
sible frankly to compare them. He is indifferent as to the 
means taken to accomplish this. He would be happy himself 
to serve, or even to take tne initiative in its accomplishment 
in any way that might prove acceptable, but he has no desire 
to determine the method or the instrumentality. One way will 
be as acceptable to him as another, if only the great object 
he has in mind be attained. 

He takes the liberty of calling attention to the fact that the 
objects, which the statesmen of the belligerents on both sides 
have in mind in this war, are virtually the same, as stated in 
general terms to their own people and to the world. Each 
side desires to make the rights and privileges of weak peoples 
and small States as secure against aggression or denial in the 
future as the rights and privileges of the great and powerful 
States now at war. Each wishes itself to be made secure in 
the future, along with all other nations and peoples, against 
the recurrence of wars like this and against aggression or self- 
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ish interference of any kind. Each would be jealous of the 
formation of any more rival leagues to preserve an uncertain 
balance of power amid multiplying suspicions; but each is ready 
to consider the formation of a league of nations to insure peace 
and justice throughout the world. Before that final step can 
be taken, however, each deems it necessary first to settle the 
issues of the present war upon terms which will certainly safe- 
guard the independence, the territorial integrity, and the politi- 
cal and commercial freedom of the nations involved. 

In the measures to be taken to secure the future peace of 
the world the people and government of the United States are 
as vitally and as directly interested as the governmnnts now at 
war. Their interest, moreover, in the means to be adopted to 
relieve the smaller and weaker peoples of the world of the peril 
of wrong and violence is as quick and ardent as that of any 
other people or government. They stand ready, and even eager, 
to cooperate in the accomplishment of these ends, when the 
war is over, with every influence and resource at their com- 
mand. But the war must fir--t be concluded. The terms upon 
which it is to be concluded they are not at liberty to suggest, 
but the president does feel that it is his right and his duty to 
point out their intimate interest in its conclusion, lest it should 
presently be too late to accomplish the greater things which lie 
beyond its conclusion, lest the situation of neutral nations, now 
exceedingly hard to endure, be rendered altogether intolerable, 
and lest, more than all, an injury be done civiHzation itself 
which can never be atoned for or repaired. 

The president therefore feels altogether justified in sugges- 
ting an immediate opportunity for a comparison of views as to 
the terms which must prefcede those ultimate arrangements for 
the peace of the world, which all desire and in which the neu- 
tral nations as well as those at war are ready to play their full 
responsible part. If the contest must continue to proceed to- 
ward undefined ends by slow attrition until the one group of 
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belligerents or the other is exhausted; if million after million 
of human lives must continue to be offered up until on the one 
side or the other there are no more to offer; if resentments 
must be kindled that can never cool and despairs engendered 
from which there can be no recovery, hopes of peace and of 
the willing concert of free peoples will be rendered vain and 
idle. 

The life of the entire world has been profoundly affected. 
Every part of the great family of mankind has felt the burden 
and terror of this unprecedented contest of arms. No nation 
in the civilized world can be said in truth to stand outside its 
influence or to be safe against its disturbing effects. And yet 
the concrete objects for which it is being waged have never 
been definitively stated. 

The leader of the several belligerents have, as has been 
said, stated those objects in general terms. But, stated in gene- 
ral terms, they seem the same on both sides. Never yet have 
tlie authoritative spokesmen ot either side avowed the precise 
objects which would, if attained, satisfy them and their people 
that the war had been fought out. The world has been left 
to conjecture what definitive results, what actual exchange of 
guaranties, what political or territorial changes or readjustments, 
what stages of military success, even, would bring the war to 
an end. 

It may be that peace is nearer than we know: that the 
terms which the belligerents on the one side and on the other 
would deem it necessary to insist upon are not so irreconcilable 
as some have feared; that an interchange of views would clear 
the way at least for conference and make the permanent con- 
cord of the nations a hope of the immediate future, a concert 
of nations immediately practicable. 

The president is not proposing peace: he is not even offer- 
ing mediation. He is merely proposing that soundings be taken 
in order that we may learn, the neutral nations with the belli- 
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gerent, how near the haven of peace may be for which all 
mankind longs with an intense and increasing longing. He be- 
lieves that the spirit in which he speaks and the objects which 
he seeks will be understood by all concerned, and he confi- 
dently hopes for a response which will bring a new light into 
the affairs of the world. 

Lansing: 

PRESIDENT WILSON'S SECOND VETO OF AN IMMIGRATION-REST- 
RICTION BILL. 

A bill seeking to restrict immigration by imposing a reading 
test, in any language, had again come to the president for 
approval — a similar measure having been vetoed on January 
28, 1915. 

To the House of Representatives: 

I very much regret to return this (H. R. 10,384, »An act to 
regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens 
in, the United States^) without my signature. In most of the 
provisions of the bill I should be very glad to concur, but I 
cannot rid myself of the conviction that the literacy test con- 
stitutes a radical change in the policy of the Nation which is 
not justified in prmciple. It is not a test of character, of quali- 
ty, or of personal fitness, but would operate in most cases merely 
as a penalty for lack of opportunity in the country from which 
the alien seeking admission came. The opportunity to gain 
an education is in many cases one of the chief opportunities 
sought by the immigrant in coming to the United States, and 
our experience in the past has not been that the illiterate immi- 
grant is as such an undesirable immigrant. Test of quality and 
of purpose cannot be objected to on principle, but tests of 
opportunity surely may be. 

Moreover, even if this test might be equitably insisted on, 
one of the exceptions proposed to its application involves a 
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provision which might lead to very delicate and hazardoes diplo- 
matic situations. The bill exempts from the operation of the 
literacy test »all aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of 
"the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of Labor 
that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid 
religious persecution in the country of their last permanent resi- 
dence, whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or 
by laws or governmental regulations that discriminate against 
the alien or the race to which he belongs because of his reli- 
gious faith.» Such a provision, so applied and administered, 
would oblige the officer concerned in effect to pass judgment 
upon the laws and practices of a foreign government and de- 
clare that they did or did not constitute religious persecution. 
This would, to say the least, be a must invidious function for 
any administrative officer of this government to perform, and 
it is not only possible, but probable, that very serious questions 
of international justice and comity would arise between this 
government and the government or governments thus officially 
condemned should its exercise be attempted. I dare say that 
these concequences were not in the minds of the proponents 
of this provision, but the provision separately and in itself ren- 
ders it unwise for me to give my assent to this legislation in 

its present form. 

Woo draw Wilson. 

The White House, January, 29, 191 7. 



(Immigration legislation was not then a pressing topic: for 
with the outbreak of war in Europe the number of immigrants 
admitted into the United States had decreased from 1,200,000 
annually to 300,000. Favoring restrictive legislation were those 
who argued that when war was ended vast numbers would 
rush to the United States. Opposed to such legislation were 
many who maintained that a Europe under reconstruction would 
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absorb all the energies of its populations, and others expressed 
anxiety over the growing scarcity of common labor in the Uni- 
ted States. 

But congress was overwhelmingly in favor of the legislation^ 
and the bill was promptly passed over President Wilson's veto. 
Thus a literacy test was finally imposed on immigrants, in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of an Immigration Commission, 
after vetoes by President Cleveland, Taft, and Wilson.) 



PRESIDENT WILSONS SPEECH TO U. S. SKNATE ON TERMS 
OF PEACE. 

January 22, 1917. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE, — On the 1 8th of December last 
I addressed an identic note to the governments of the nations 
now at war requesting them to state, more definitely than they 
had yet been, by either group of belligerents, the terms upon 
which they would deem it possible to make peace. 

I spoke on behalf of humanity and of the rights of all 
neutral nations like our own, many of whose most vital interests 
the war puts in constant jeopardy. 

The Central Powers united in a reiply which stated merely 
that they were ready to meet their antagonists in conference 
to discuss terms of peace. 

The Entente Powers have replied much more definitely, and 
have stated, in general terms indeed, but with sufficient defini- 
teness to imply details, the arrangements, guarentees, and acts 
of reparation which they deem to be the indispensable conditions 
of a satisfactory settlement. 

We are much nearer a definite discussion of the peace which 
shall end the present war. We are that much nearer the 
discussion of the international concert which must thereafter 
hold the world at peace. In every discussion of the peace that 
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must end this war it is taken for granted that peace must be 
followed by definite concert of the Powers which will make it 
virtually impossible that any such catastrophe should ever 
overwhelm us again. I have sought this opportunity to address 
you because I thought that I owed it to you, as the council 
associated with me in the final determination of our international 
obligations, to disclose to you without reserve the thought and 
purpose that have been taking form in my mind with regard 
to the duty of our government in the days to come, when it 
will be necessary to lay afresh and upon a new plan the foun- 
dations of peace among the nations. 

It is inconceivable that the people of the United States 
should play no part in that great enterprise. To take part in 
such a service will be the opportunity for which they have 
sought to prepare themselves by the very principles and purposes 
of their policy and the approved practices of their government 
ever since the days when they set up a new nation in the high 
and honorable hope that it might in all that it was and did 
show mankind the way to liberty. They cannot in honour 
withhold the service to which they are now about to be chal- 
lenged. They do not wish to withhold it. But they owe it to 
themselves and to the other nations of the world to state the 
conditions under which they will feel free to render it. 

That service is nothing less than this: To add their authority 
and their power to the authority and force of other nations to 
guarantee peace and justice throughout the world. Such a 
settlement cannot now be long postponed. It is right that before 
it comes this government should frankly formulate the conditions 
upon which it would feel justified in asking our people to approve 
its formal and solemn adherence to a league for peace. I am 
here to attempt to state those conditions. 

The present war must first be ended. But we owe it to 
candor and to a just regard for the opinion of mankind to say 
that, so far as our participation in guarantees of future peace 
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is concerned, it makes a great deal of difference in what way 
and upon what terms it is ended. 

The treaties and agreements which bring it to an end must 
embody terms that will create a peace that is worth guaran- 
teeing and preserving, a peace that will win the approval of 
mankind, not merely a peace that will serve the several interests 
and immediate aims of the nations engaged. 

We shall have no voice in determining what those terms 
shall be, but we shall, I feel sure, have a voice in determining 
whether they shall be made lasting or not by the guarantees 
of a universal covenant, and our judgment upon what is funda- 
mental and essential as a condition precedent to permanency 
should be spoken now, not afterwards, when it would be too 
late. 

No covenant of co-operative peace that does not include the 
peoples of the New World can suffice to keep the future safe 
against war, and yet there is only one sort of peace that the 
peoples of America could join in guaranteeing, the elements 
of that peace must be elements that engage the confidence and 
satisfy the principles of the American Government, elements 
consistent with the political faith and the practical convictions 
which the peoples of America have once for all embraced and 
undertaken to defend. 

I do not mean to say that any American Government would 
throw any obstacle in the way of any terms of peace the 
governments now at war might agree upon, or seek to upset 
them when made, whatever they might be. I only take it for 
granted that mere terms af peace between the belligerents will 
not satisfy even the belligerents themselves. Mere agreements 
may not make peace secure. 

It will be absolutely necessary that a force be created as a 
guarantor of the permanency of the settlement so much greater 
than the force of any nation now engaged, or any alliance 
hitherto formed or projected, that no nation, no probable com- 
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bination of nations, could face or withstand it. If the peace 
presently to be made is to endure, it must be a peace made 
secure by the organized major force of mankind. 

The terms of the immediate peace agreed upon will determine 
whether it is a peace for which such a guarantee can be secured. 
The question upon which the whole future peace and policy of 
the world depends is this: Is the present a struggle for a just 
and secure peace or only for a new balance of pover? If it is 
only a struggle for a new balance of power who will guarantee, 
who can guarantee the stable equilibrium of the new arrangement? 
Only a tranquil Europe can be a stable Europe. There must 
be, not a balance of power, but an community of power. Not 
organized rivalries, but an organized common peace. 

Fortunately we have received very explicit assurances on 
this point. 

The statesmen of both of the groups of nations now arrayed 
against one another have said, in terms that could not be mis- 
interpreted, that it was no part of the purpose they had in 
mind to crush their antagonists. B-jt the implications of these 
assurances may not be equally clear to all, may not be the 
same on both sides of the water. I think it will be serviceable 
if I attempt to set forth what we understand them to be. 

They imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without 
victory. 

I beg that I may be permitted to put my own interpretation 
upon it, and that it may be understood that no other inter- 
pretation was in my thought. I am seeking only to face reali- 
ties, and ■) face them without soft concealments. 

V'ctory would mean peace forced upon the loser, a victor's 
terms imposed upon the vanquished. It would be accepted in 
humiliation^ under duress, at intolerable sacrifice,, and would leave 
a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory upon which terms of 
peace would rest permanently, but only as upon quicksand. 
Only a peace between equals can last — only a peace the very 

S— 185 481. 
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principle of which is equality and a common participation in a 
common benefit. The right state of mind, the right feeling 
between nations, is as nesessary for a lasting peace as is the 
just settlement of vexed questions of territory or of racial and 
national allegiance. 

The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded, 
if it is to last, must be an equality of rights; the guarentees 
exchanged must neither recognize nor imply a difference between 
big nations and small; between those that are powerful and 
those that are weak, right must be based upon the common 
strength, not upon the individual strength, of the nations upon 
whose concert peace will depend. 

Equality of territory or of resources there, of cource, cannot 
be; nor any other sort of equality not gained in the ordinary 
peaceful and legitimate development of the peoples themselves. 
But no one asks or expects anything more than an equality of 
rights. Mankind is looking now for freedom of life, not for 
equipoises of power. 

And there is a deeper thing involved than even equality of 
right among organized nations. 

No peace can last, or ought to last, which does not recognize 
and accept the principle that governments derive all their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and that no right 
anywhere exists to hand peoples about from potentate ta poten- 
tate as if they were property. 

I take it for granted, for instance, if I may venture upon a 
single example, that statesmen every where are agreed that 
there should be a united, independent, and autonomous Poland 
and that henceforth inviolable security of life, of worship, and 
of industrial and social development should be guaranteed to 
all peoples who have lived hitherto under the power of go- 
vernments devoted to a faith and purpose hostile to their own. 

I speak of this, not because of any desire to exalt an abstract 
political principle which has always been held very great by 
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those who have sought to build up Uberty in America, but for 
the same reason that I have spoken of the other conditions of 
peace which seem to me clearly indispensable — because I wish 
frankly to uncover realites. 

Any peace which does not recognize and accept this prin- 
ciple will inevitably be upset. It will not rest upon the affec- 
tions or the convictions of mankind. The ferment of spirit of 
whole populations will fight subtly and constantly against it, 
and all the world will sympathize. The world can be at peace 
only if its life is stable, and there can be no stability where 
the will is in rebellion, where there is not tranquiUity of spirit 
and a sense of justice, of freedom, and of right. 

So far as practicable, moreover, every great preople now 
struggling towards a full development of its resources and of 
its powers should be assured a direct outlet to the great highway 
of the sea. 

Where this cannot be done by the cession of territory, it 
no doubt can be done by the neutralization of direct rights of 
way under the general guarantee which will assure the peace 
itself. With a right comity of arrangement no nation need be 
shut away from free acces to the open paths of the world's 
• commerce. 

And the paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be 
free. The freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, 
equality, and co-operation. 

No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many of 
the rules, of international practice hitherto thought to be estab- 
lished may be necessary in order to make the seas indeed free 
and common in practically all circumstances for the use of 
mankind; but the motive for such changes is convincing and 
compelling. There can be no trust or intimacy between the 
peoples of the world without them. The free, constant, unthreat- 
ened intercourse of nations is an essential part of the process 
of peace and of development. It need not be difficult either to 
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define or to secure the freedom of the seas if the governments 
of the world sincerely desire to come to an agreement concer- 
ning it. 

It is a problem closely connected with the limitation of naval 
armaments and the cooperation of the navies of the world in 
keeping the seas at once free and safe, and the question of 
limiting naval armaments opens the wider and perhaps more 
difficult question of the limitation of armies and of all programmes 
of military preparation. Difficult and delicate as these questions 
are, they must be faced with the utmost candor and decided 
in a spirit of real accommodation, if peace is to come with 
healing in its wings, and come to stay. Peace cannot be had 
without concession and sacrifice. 

There can be no sense of safety and equality among the 
nations if great and preponderating arnaments are henceforth to 
continue here and there to be built up and maintained. The 
statesmen of the world must plan for peace, and nations must 
adjust and accommodate their policy to it as they have plan- 
ned for war and made ready for pitiless contest and rivalry; 

The question of armament, whether on land or on sea, is 
the most immediate and intensely practical question connected 
with the future fortunes of nations and of mankind. 

I have spoken upon these matters without reserve and with 
the utmost explicitness, because it has seemed to me to be 
necessary if the world's yearning desire for peace was anywhere 
to find free voice and utterance: 

Perhaps I am the only person in high authority amongst all 
the peoples of the world who is at liberty to speak and hold 
nothing back. I am speaking as an individual, and yet I am 
speaking also, of course, as the responsible head of a great 
government, and I feel confident that I have said what the 
people of the United States would wish me to say. 

May I not add that I hope and believe that I am in effect 
speaking for liberals and friends of humanity in every nation 
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and of every programme of liberty. I would fain believe that 
I am speaking for the silent mass of mankind everywhere who 
have yet had no place or opportunity to speak their real hearts 
out concerning the death and ruin they see to have come 
already upon the persons and the homes they hold moat dear. 
And in holding out the expectation that the people and govern- 
ment of the United States will join the other civilized nations 
of the world in guaranteeing the permanence of peace upon 
such terms as I have named. I speak with the greater bold- 
ness and confidence because it is clear to every man who can 
think that there is in this promise no breach in either our tra- 
ditions or our policy as a nation, but a fulfilment, rather, of 
all that we have professed or striven for. 

I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with 
one accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doc- 
trine of the world; that no nation should seek to extend its 
polity over any other nation or people, but that every people 
should be left free to determine its own polity, its own way 
of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little 
along with the great and powerful. 

I am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling 
alliances which would draw them into competitions of power, 
catch them in a net of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and disturb 
their own affairs with influences intruded from without, there is 
no entangling alliance in a concert of power. When all unite 
to act in the same sense and with the same purpose, all act in 
common interest and are free to live their own lives under 
a common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the governed ; 
that freedom of the seas which in international conference after 
conference representatives of the people of the United States 
have urged with the eloquence of those who are the convinced 
disciples of liberty; and that moderation of armanents which 
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makes of armies and navies a power for order merely, not an 
instrument of aggression or of selfish violence. 

These are American principles, American policies. We could 
stand for no others. And yet they are the principles and poli- 
cies of forward looking men and women everywhere, of every 
modern nation, of every enlightened community. They are the 
principles of mankind, and must prevail. 



PRESIDENT WILSON'S SEDOND INAUGURAL (March 5, IQI/;.* 

My Fellow-Citizens. — The four vears which have elap- 
sed since last I stood in this place have been crowded with 
counsel and action of the most vital interest and consequences. 
Perhaps no equal period in our history has been so fruitful in 
important reforms in our economic and industrial life, or so 
full of significant changes in the spirit and purpose of our poh- 
tical action, we have sought very thoughtfully to set those in 
order, to correct the grosser errors and abuses of our industrial 
life, to liberate and quicken the processes of national genius 
and energy, and to lift politics to a broader view of the peop- 
le's essential interests. It is a record of singular variety and 
singular destinction, but I shall not attempt to review it. It 
speaks for itself, and will be of increasing influence as the years 
go by. 

This is not the time for retrospect. It is a time rather to 
speak over thoughts and purposes concerning the present and 
the immediate future. Although we have centred counsel and 
action with such unusual concentration and success upon the 
great problems of domestic legislation to which we addressed 
ourselves four vears ago, other matters have more and more 
forced themselves upon our attention — matters lying outside 



* Because the 4th of March, 1917 came on a Sunday, the inauguration was 
postponed until Monday March 5. 
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our own life as a nation and over which we have had no con- 
trol, but wich, despite our wish to keep free of them, have 
drawn us more and more irresistibly into their own current 
and influence. It has been impossible to avoid them. They 
have affected the life of the whole world and shaken men 
everywhere with passion and apprehension which they never 
knew before. It has been hard to preserve calm counsel while 
the thought of our own people has been swayed this way and 
that under their influence. 

We are a composite and cosmopolitan people, we are of the 
brood of all the nations that are at war, the currents of our 
thoughts as well as the currents of our trade run quick at all 
seasons back and forth between us and them. The war has 
inevitably set its mark -from the first alike upon our minds, our 
industries, our commerce, our politics, our social action. To be 
indifferent to it or independent of it was out of the question. 
Yet all the while we have been conscious that we are not a 
part of it, and in that consciousness, in spite of many divisions, 
we have been drawn closer together. 

We have been deeply wronged upon the seas, but we have 
not wished to wrong or injure in return, and have retained 
throughout the consciousness ■ of standing in some sort apart, 
intent upon an interest t^iat transcended the immediate issues 
of the ■ war itself, as some of the injuries done to us have be- 
come intolerable we have still been clear that we wished no- 
thing for ourselves that we were not ready to demand for all 
mankind — fair dealing, justice, and freedom to live and be at 
ease against organized wrong. It is in this spirit and with 
this thought that we have grown more and more aware and 
more and more certain that the part we wished to play was 
the part of those who mean to vindicate and fortify peace. 

We have been obliged to arm ourselves to make good our 
claim to a certain minimum of right and freedom of action, we 
stand firm in an armed neutrality, since it seems that in no 
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other, way we can demonstrate what it is that we insist upon 
and cannot forego. We may even be drawn on by circum- 
stances, . not by our own purpose or desire, to an active reas- 
sertion of our rights as we see them, and to more immediate 
association in the great struggle itself, but nothing will alter 
our thought or our purpose. They are too clear to be obscured. 
They are too deeply rooted in the principles of our national 
life to be altefed. 

We desire neither conquest nor advantage; we wish nothing 
that can be had only at the cost of another people. We 
have always professed an unselfish purpose, and we covet 
the opportunity to prove that our professions are sincere. 
There are many things still to do at home to clarify our own 
politics, and to add new vitality to the industrial processes of 
our own life, and we shall do them as time and opportunity 
serve, but we realize that the greatest things that remain to 
be done must be done with the whole world for a stage, and 
in cooperation with the wide universal forces of mankind, and 
we are making our spirits ready for those things. They wil 
follow in the immediate wake of the war itself, and set civiliza- 
tion up again. 

We are provincials no longer. The tragical events of thirty 
months of vital turmoil through which we have just passed 
have made us citizens of the world. There can be no turning 
back. Our own fortunes as a nation are involved, whether we 
would have it so or not, and yet we are not the less Americans 
if we but remain true to the principles in which we- have been 
bred. They are not the principles of a province or of a single 
continent, we have known and boasted all along that they were 
the principles of liberated mankind. These, therefore, are the 
things we shall stand for, whether in war or peace: that all 
nations are equally interested in the peace of the world and in 
the political stability of free peoples, and are equally respon- 
sible for their maintenance;, that the essential principle of peace 
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is the actual equality of all nations in all matters of privilege; 
that peace cannot securely or justly rest upon an armed balance 
of power; that goverments derive all their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, and that no other powers should 
be supported by the common thought, purpose, or powers of 
the family of nations; that the seas should be equally free and 
safe for the use of all people under rules set up by common 
agreement and consent, and that, so far as is practicable, they 
should be accessible to all upon equal terms; that national 
arnaments should be limited to the necessities of national order 
and domestic safety; that the community of interests and po- 
wer upon which peace will henceforth depend imposes upon 
each nation the duty of seeing to it that all influences proceed- 
ing from its own citizens meant to encourage or assist revolu- 
tion in other States should be sternly and effectually supressed 
and prevented. 

I need not argue these principles to you my fellow country- 
men. They are your own part and parcel of your own thin- 
king, of your own motive in affairs. They spring up native 
amongst us. Upon this, as upon a platform of purposes and 
action, we can stand together, and it is imperative that we 
should stand together. 

We are being forced into a new unity amidst fires that now 
blaze throughout the world. In their ardent heat we shall, in 
God's providence, let us hope, be purged of faction and divi- 
sion, purified of errant humours of party and private interest, 
and stand forth in the days to come with new dignity of natio- 
nal pride and spirit. Let each man see to it that the dedica- 
tion is in his own heart, that the high purpose of the nation is 
in his own mind, that he is ruler of his own will and desire, 

I stand here and have taken the high solemn oath to which 
you have been audience because the people of the United Sta- 
tes have chosen me for this august delegation of power, and 
by their gracious judgment have named me their leader in 
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affairs. I know now what the task means, I realize to the full 
the responsibility which it involves. I pray God that I may be 
given wisdom and. prudence to do my duty in the true spirit of 
this great people. I am their servant, and can succeed only as 
they sustain and guide me by their confidence and their counsel. 

The thing I shall count upon, and the thing without wich 
neither counsel nor action avails, is the unity of America — • an 
America united in feeling, in purpose, in its vision of duty and 
its opportunity of service. We have to beware of all men who 
would turn the tasks and necessities of the nation to their own 
private profit or use them for the upbuilding of private power. 
Beware that no faction or disloyal intrigue break the harmony 
or embarras the spirit of our people. Beware that our govern- 
ment be kept pure and incorrupt i all its parts. United alike 
in the conception of our duty and in the high resolve to per- 
form it in face of all men, let us dedicate ourselves to the great 
task to which we must now set our hand. For myself I beg 
vour tolerance, vour countenance, your united aid. 

The shadows that now lie dark upon our path will soon be , 
dispelled. We shall walk with light all about us if we be but 
true to ourselves — to ourselves as we have wished to be 
known in the counsels of the world, in the thought of all those 
who love liberty, justice, and right exalted. 



The term of the 64th Congress expired on March 4. 1917. 
The 65th Congress had been elected in November, 1916, on 
the same day that Wilson was elected for his second term. 
According to custom it should not meet until the first Monday 
in December, 1917. The war, however, became more and more 
dangerous and threatening to America. On the 12th of March 
the president had ordered American ships trading on the Ocean 
to be armed so as to be able to defend themselves against sub- 
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marines. Two American ships had been sunl< by German sub- 
marines, and the situation had became so tense and critical 
that the president called the new Congress to extra session in 
Washington on April 2, 1918. This he had a right to do 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

At II a. m. on April 2nd both Houses of Gongress met in 
Joint session in the Hall of the House of Representatives. Pre- 
sident Wilson opened the proceedings by the following message 
delivered by himself in person: 

PRESIDENT WILSON'S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS. 

April 2, 1917. 

I have called Congress in extraordinary session because there 
are serious, very serious, choices of policy to be made, and 
made immediately, which it was neither right constitutionally 
nor permissible I should assume the responsibility of making. 
On Feb. 3 last I officially laid before you the extraordinary 
announcement of the Imperial German Government that on and 
after Feb. i:st it was its purpose to put aside all restraints of 
law or humanity, and use its submarines to sink every vessel 
that sought to approach either the ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or the western coasts of Europe, or any of the ports 
controlled by the enemies of Germany within the Mediterranean. 
That had seemed to be the object of the German submarine 
warfare earlier in the war, but since April of last year the 
Imperial Government had somewhat restrained the commanders 
of its undersea craft in conformity with its promise then given 
us that passenger boats should not be sunk, and due warning 
would be given to all other vessels which its submarines might 
seek to destroy when no resistance was offered or escape 
attempted, and care would be taken that their crews were given 
at least a fair chance to save their lives in their open boats. 
The precautions then were meagre and haphazard enough, as 
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was proved in distressing instances in the progress of the cruel 
and unmanly business, but a certain degree of restraint was 
observed. 

The new policy swept every restriction aside. Vessels of 
every kind, whatever their flag character, cargo, destination, or 
errand, have been ruthlessly sent to the bottom without warning, 
without thought of help or mercy for those on board, vessels 
of friendly neutrals along with those of belligerents, even hospital 
ships, ships carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken 
people of Belgium, though the latter were provided with a 
safe conduct through the prescribed areas by the German govern- 
ment itself, and were distinguished by unmistakable marks of 
identity, were sunk with the same reckless lack of compassion, 
The principle of international law had its origin in an attempt 
to set up some law which would be respected and observed 
upon the seas, where no nation had the right of dominion, 
where lay the free highways of the world. By painful stage 
after stage has that law been built up, with meagre enough 
results indeed, after all has been accomplished, always with 
a clear view at least of what the heart and conscience of mankind 
desired. This minimum the German government swept aside 
under the plea of retaliation and necessity, and because it had 
no weapons which it could use at sea, except those which it is 
impossible to employ, as it is employing them, without throwing 
to the winds all scruples of humanity or respect for the under- 
standings supposed to underlie the intercourse of the world. 

I am not now thinking of the loss of property involved, 
immense and serious as it is, but only of the wanton and 
wholesale destruction of the lives of non-combatant men, women, 
and children, engaged in pursuits which have always, even in 
the darkest periods of modern history, been deemed innocent 
and legitimate. Property can be paid for; the lives of peaceful 
and innocent" people cannot be. The present German warfare 
against commerce is warfare against mankind. It is a war against 
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all nations. American ships have been sunk, and American 
lives taken in ways which it has stirred us very deeply to learn 
of, but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly nations 
have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same 
way. There has been no discrimination. The challenge is to 
all mankind, each nation must decide for itself how it will meet 
it. The choice we make for ourselves must be made with the 
moderation of counsel and temperateness of judgment befitting 
our character and motives as a nation, we must put excited 
feeling away. Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious 
assertion of the physical might of the nation, but only a vindi- 
cation of right, of human right, of which we are only a single 
champion. When I addressed Congress on Febr. 26 last I 
thought it would suffice to assert our neutral rights with arms, 
our right to use the seas against unlawful interference, our right 
to keep our people safe against unlawful violence, but armed 
neutrality now appears impracticable. Because submarines are 
in effect outlaws when used as the German submarines have 
been used against merchant shipping, it is impossible to defend 
ships against their attacks, as the law of nations has assumed 
that merchantmen would defend themselves against privateers 
or cruisers, which are visible craft, when given chase upon the 
open Sea. It is common prudence in such circumstances, of 
grim necessity indeed, to endeavour to destroy them before 
they have shown their own intention. They must be dealt with 
upon sight if dealt with at all. 

The German government denies the right of neutrals to use 
arms at all within the areas of the sea which it has prescribed, 
even in defence of rights which no modern publicist ever before 
questioned. An intimation has been conveyed that the armed 
guards which we have placed on our merchant ships will be 
treated as beyond the pale of the law and subject to be dealt 
with as pirates. 

Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough at the best in such 
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circumstances. In the face of such pretensions it is worse than 
ineffectual. It is likely to produce what it was meant to prevent. 
It is practically certain to draw us into war without either the 
rights or effectiveness of belligerents. There is one choice we 
cannot make and are incapable of making. We will not choose 
the path of submission, and suffer the most sacred rights of our 
nation and our people to be ignored and violated. The wrongs 
against which we now array ourselves are not common wrongs ; 
they cut to the very root of human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn event and the tragical 
character of the step I am taking, and of the grave responsi- 
bilities which it involves but in unhesitating obedience to what 
I deem my. constitutional duty. I advise that congress declare. 

That the recent course of the Imperial German Government 
is in fact nothing' less than war against the Government and 
people of the United States: 

That it formally accept the status of a belligerent which is 
thus thrust upon it; and. 

That it take immediate steps not only to put the country in 
a more thorough state of defence, but also to exert all its power 
and to 'employ its resources to bring the government of the 
German Empire to terms and end the War. 

Wat this involves is clear. It will involve the utmost prac- 
ticable co-operation in council with the governments now at 
war with Germany, and as incident thereto an extention to those 
governments of the most liberal financial credits in order that 
our resources may as far as possible be added to theirs. It 
will involve the organization and mobilization of all the material 
resources of the country to supply materials of war to serve 
the incidental needs of the nation in the most abundant, yet most 
economical and most effective way possible. It will involve the 
immediate full equipment of the navy in all respects but particularly 
in supplying it with the best means of dealing with the enemy's 
submarines. It will involve the immediate addition to the armed 
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forces of the United States already provided for by law in case 
of war of at least 500,000 men, who should, in my opinion, be 
chosen upon the principle of universal liability to service, and 
also the authorization of subsequent additional increments of 
equal force so soon as they may be needed and as they can be 
handled in training. 

It will involve also, of course, the granting of adequate credits 
to the government, sustained, I hope, so far as can equitably be 
sustained by the present generation, by well conceived taxation. 
I say sustained as far as may de equitable by taxation because 
it seems to me it would be unwise to base the credits which 
will now be necessary entirely upon money borroved. It is our 
duty, I most respectfully urge, to protect our people as far 
as we may against the very serious hardships and evils which 
are likely to arise out of the inflation which would be produced 
by vast loans, in carrying out the measures whereby these 
things will be accomplished we should keep constantly in mind 
the wisdom of interfering as little as possible, in our own 
preparation and in the equipment of our own military forces, 
with the duty, for it will be a very practical duty, of supplying 
nations already at war with Germany with materials which they 
can obtain only from us or by our assistance. They are in the 
field, we should help them in every way to be effective there. 
I take the liberty of suggesting through several executive depart- 
ments of the government for the consideration of your com- 
mittees measures for the accomplishment of the several objects 
I have mentioned. I hope it will be your pleasure to deal with 
them as having been framed after very careful thought by the 
branch of the government upon which the responsibility of 
conducting war and safeguarding the nation will most directly 
fall. 

While we do these things — these deeply momentous things 
— let us make it very clear to all the world what our motives 
and our objects are. My own thought has] not been driven 
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from the habitual normal course by the unhappy events of the 
last two months. I do not believe the thought of the nation 
has been altered or clouded by them. I have actually the same 
things in mind now as I had when I addressed the Senate on 
Jan. 22, the same that I had in mind when I addressed Con- 
gress on Feb. 3 and Feb. 26. Our object now, as then, is to 
vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of the 
world as against selfish autocratic power, and to set up amongst 
really free and self-governed peoples of the world such a concert 
of purpose and action as will henceforth insure the observance 
of these principles. Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable 
where the peace of the world is involved and the freedom of its 
peoples, and the menace to that peace and freedom lies in the 
existence of autocratic governments backed by organized force, 
which is controlled wholly by their will, and not by the will ot 
their people. We have seen the last of neutrality in such circum- 
stances. We are at the beginning of an age in which it will 
be insisted that the same standards of conduct and responsibility 
for wrong done shall be observed among nations and their 
governments that are observed among individual citizens oi 
civilized States. We have not quarrelled with the German 
people. We have no feeling towards them but of sympathy 
and friendship. It was not upon their impulse that their go- 
vernment acted in entering this war. It was not with their 
previous knowledge or approval. 

It was a war determined upon as wars used to be determi- 
ned upon in the old unhappy days, when peoples were now- 
here consulted by their rulers, and wars were provoked and 
waged in the interests of dynasties, or little groups of ambitious 
men, who were accustomed to use their fellowmen as pawns 
and tools. Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbour 
States with spies or set in course an intrigue to bring about 
some critical posture of affairs which would' give them an 
opportunity to strike and make a conquest. Such designs can 
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be successfully worked only under cover where no one has a 
right to ask questions. Cunningly contrived plans of deception 
or impression, carried, it may be, from generation to genera- 
tion, can be worked out and kept from sight only within the 
privacy of courts, or behind the carefully guarded confidences 
of a narrow privileged class. They are happily impossible 
where public opinion commands and insists upon full informa- 
tion concerning all the nation's affairs. A steadfast concert for 
peace can never be maintained exept by the partnership of 
democratic nations. No autocratic goverment could be trusted 
to keep faith within it or observe its covenants. There must 
be a league of honour and partnership of opinion. Intrigue 
would eat its vitals away. Plottings by inner circles, who would 
plan what they would and render an account to no one, would 
be corruption seated at its very heart. Only free peoples can 
hold their purpose and their honour steady to the common end; 
and prefer the interests of mankind to any narrow interest of 
their own. Does not every American feel that assurance has 
been added to our hope for the future peace of the world by 
the wonderful heartening things that have been happening wi- 
thin the last few weeks in Rus.sia? Russia was known by those 
who knew her best to have been always, in fact, democratic 
at heart in all vital habits, in her thought, and in all intimate 
relations of her people that spoke of their natural instinct and 
their habitual attitude towards life. The autocracy that crow- 
ned the summit of her political structure, long as it had stood 
and terrible as it was in the reality of its power, was not, in 
fact, Russian in origin, character, or purpose, and now it has 
been shaken and the great generous Russian people have been 
added in all their native majesty and might to the forces that 
are fighting for freedom in the world, for justice and for peace. 
Here is a fit partner for a league of honour. One of the things 
that has served to convince us that Prussian autocracy was not, 
and could never be, our friend is that, from the very outset of 
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the present war, it filled our unsuspecting communities, and 
even our offices of goverment, with spies, and set criminal in- 
trigues everywhere afoot against our national unity of council 
and our peace within and without, our industries and our com- 
merce. Indeed, it is now evident that spies were here even 
before the war began. 

It is, unhappily, not a matter of conjecture, but a fact, 
proved in our courts of justice, that intrigues which more than 
once came perilously near disturbing the peace and dislocating 
the industries of the country have been carried on at the in- 
stigation, with the support, and even under the personal direc- 
tion, of official agents of the Imperial government accredited to 
the government of the United States. Even in checking these 
things and trying to extirpate them we have sought to put the 
most generous interpretation possible upon them, because we 
knew that their source lay not in any hostile feeling or pur- 
pose of the German people towards us (who were, no doubt, 
as ignorant of them as ourselves), but only in selfish designs of 
a government that did what it pleased, and told its people 
nothing. But they played their part in serving to convince us 
at last that that government entertains no real friendship for 
us, and means to act against our peace and security at its con- 
venience. That it means to stir up enemies against us at our 
very doors the intercepted note to the German Minister at 
Mexico City is eloquent evidence. 

' We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because 
we know that in such a government, following such methods, 
we can never have a friend, and that in the presence of its 
organized power, always lying in wait to accomplish we know 
not what purpose, there can be no assured security for the 
democratic governments of tlie world. We are now about to 
accept the gage of battle with this natural foe to liberty, and 
we shall, if necessary, spend the whole force of the nation to 
check and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are glad 
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now that we see facts with no veil of false pretence about them, 
to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world, for the li- 
beration of its peoples — the German peoples included — the 
rights of nations, great and small, and the privilege of men 
everywhere to chose their way of life and obedience. The 
world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be 
planted upon trusted foundations of political liberty. 

We have no selfish ends, to serve, we desire no conquests 
and no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, and 
no material compensation for sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind, 
and shall be satisfied when those rights are as secure as fact 
and the freedom of nations can make them. Just because we 
fight without rancour and without selfish objects, seeking no- 
thing for ourselves but what we shall wish to share with all 
free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, conduct our operations 
as belligerents without passion, and ourselves observe with 
proud punctilio the principles of right and fair play we pro- 
fess to be fighting for. 

I have said nothing of governments allied with the Impe- 
rial government of Germany, because they have not made 
war upon us or challenged us to defend our rights and our 
honour. The Austro-Hungarian government has, indeed, avo- 
wed its unquahfied endorsement and acceptance of reckless and 
lawless submarine warfare, adopted now without disguise by 
the Imperial German government, and is has, therefore, not 
been possible for this government to receive Count Tarnowski, 
the Ambassador recently accredited to this ' government by 
Austria — Hungary; but that government has not actually en- 
gaged in warfare against the citizens of the United States on 
the seas, and I take the liberty, for the present at least, of 
postponing the discussion of our relations with the authorities 
in Vienna, we enter this war only where clearly forced into it,' 
because there are no other means of defending our rihgts. It 
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will be easier for us to conduct ourselves as belligerents in a 
high spirit of rigth and fairness because we act without animus, 
not in enmity towards a people, or with a desire to bring any 
injury or disadvantage upon them, but only in armed opposition 
to an irresponsible government, which has thrown aside all 
considerations of humanity and right, and is running amuck. 
We are, let me say again, sincere friends of the German peo- 
ple, and shall desire nothing so much as an early re-establish- 
ment of intimate relations to our mutual advantage. However 
bard it may be for them for the time being to believe this, 
it is spoken from our hearts. We have borne with their pres- 
ent government through all these bitter months because of 
that friendship, exercising patience and forbearance which other- 
wise would have been impossible. We shall, happily, still have 
an opportunity to prove that frienship in our daily attitude and 
actions towards millions of men and women of German birth 
and native sympathy who live amongst us and share our life, 
and we shall be proud to prove it towards all who in fact are 
loyal to their neighbours and to the government in the hour 
of test. They are, most of them, as true and loyal Americans 
as if they had never known any other fealty or allegiance. They 
will be prompt to stand with us in rebuking and restraining the 
few who may be of different mind and purpose. If there should 
be dislovalty, it will be dealt with with the firm hand of 
stern repression, but if it lifts its head at all, it will lift it only 
here and there, and without countenance, except from the law- 
less and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, gentlemen of Con- 
gress, which I have performed in thus addressing you. There 
are, it may be, many months of fiery trial and sacrifice ahead 
of us. It is a fearful thing to lead this great and peaceful 
people into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all 
wars. Civilization itself seems to be in the balance, but right 
is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
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■which we have always carried nearest our hearts, for democracy, 
for the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice 
in their own government, for the rights and liberties of small 
nations, for the universal dominion of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as will bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free. To such a task we can 
dedicate our lives, our fortunes, everything we are, everything 
we have, with the pride of those who know the day has come 
when America is privileged to spend her blood and might for 
the principles that gave her birth, and the happiness and peace 
which she has treasured. God helping her, she can do no 
other. 

This speech of the President put the question of war or no 
war on part of the United States, point blanc before Congress 
with no chance to dodge the issue. The following Resolution 
entitled: »Senate Joint Resolution No I, 6sth Congress.* was 
passed through the Senate by a vote of 82 to 6 on the 4th of 
April, and was adopted by the House by a vote of 373 to 50, 
after a sixten hours debate, on April 6, 1917. 

THE DECLARATION OF WAR. 

» Whereas, The Imperial German Government has committed 
repeated acts of war against the Government and People of 
the United States of America: therefore, be it. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled. That 
the state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Govern^nent, which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States, is hereby formally declared: and 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to employ the entire naval and military forces of the 
United States and the resources of the Government to carry 
on war against the Imperial German Government ; and to 
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bring the conflict to a successful termination all the resources 
of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the 
United States.-a 

This resolution was approved and signed by the President 
on April 6, 1917, and then the war was on. 

The war spirit gripped the people of the United States, the 
President with his usual force and ability set the machinery in 
motion at once; already in May the advance guards of tWe 
Expeditionary forces of the United States under the command 
of General John J. Pershing were on the Ocean on the way to 
France. On June 14 the President made his famous flag day 
speech in Washington from which I quote the following: 

»We know now clearly, as we knew before the war, that 
we are not enemies of the German people, and they are not 
our enemies. They did not originate, or desire, this hideous 
war, or wish that we should be drawn into it, and we are 
vaguely conscious that we are fighting their cause, as they will 
some day see it themselves, as well as our own. They them- 
selves are in the grip of the same sinister power that has 
stretched its ugly talons out and drawn blood from us. 

The war was begun by the military masters of Germany, who 
have proved themselves to be also the masters of Austria- 
Hungary. These men never regarded . nations as peoples of 
men, women, and children of like blood and frame as themselves 
for whom Govei nments existed and in whom Governments had 
their life. They regarded them merely as serviceable organi- 
zations, which they could, either by force or intrigue, bend or 
corrupt tho their own purpose. They regarded the smaller 
States, particularly, and those peoples, who could be overwhelmed 
by force, as their natural tools and instruments of domination. 

Their purpose had long been avowed. The statesmen of 
other nations, to whom that purpose was incredible, paid little 
attention, and regarded what German professors expounded in 
their class-rooms and the German writers set forth to the world 
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as the goal of German policy as rather the dream of minds 
detached from practical affairs and the preposterous private 
conceptions of Germany's destiny than the actual plans of 
responsible rulers. But the rulers of Germany knew all the 
while what concrete plans, what well-advanced intrigue, lay at 
the back of what professors and writers were saying, and were 
glad to go forward unmolested, filling the thrones of the Balkan 
States with German princes, putting German officers at the 
service of Turkey, developing plans of sedition and rebellion in 
India and Egypt, and setting their fires in Persia. 

The demands made by Austria upon Serbia were a mere 
single step in the plan which compassed Europe and Asia from 
Berlin to Bagdad. They hoped that these demands might not 
arouse Europe, but they meant to press them, whether they 
did or not. For they thought themselves ready for the final 
issue of arms. Their plan was to throw a belt of German 
military power and political control across the very centre of 
Europe and beyond the Mediterranean into the heart of Asia, 
and Austria-Hungary was to be as much their tool and pawn 
as Serbia, Bulgaria, Turkey, or the ponderous States of the 
East, Austria-Hungary, indeed, was to become a part of the 
Central German Empire, absorbed and dominated by the same 
forces and influences that originally cemented the German States 
themselves. 

The dream had its heart at Berlin. It could have had its 
heart nowhere else. It rejected entirely the idea of the solidarity 
of race. The choice of peoples played no part at all in the 
contemplated binding together of the racial and political units 
which could keep together only by force. And they actually 
carried the greater part of that amazing plan into execution. 

Look how things stand. Austria, at their mercy, has acted, 
not upon its own initiative or upon the choice of its own people, 
but at Berlin's dictation ever since the war began. Its people, 
now desire peace, but they cannot have it until leave is granted 
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from Berlin. The so-called Central Powers are, in fact, but a 
single Power. Serbia is at its mercy should its hand be but 
for a moment freed; Bulgaria consented to its will; Rumania is 
overrun by the Turkish armies, which the Germans trained into 
serving Germany, and the guns of German warships lying in 
the harbour at Constantinople remind the Turkish statesmen 
every day that they have no choice but to take their orders 
from Berlin. 

From Hamburg to the Persian Gulf the net is spread. Is it 
not esay to understand the eagerness for peace that has been 
manifested by Berlin ever since the snare was set and sprung? 
Peace, peace, peace! has been the talk of her foreign office 
for a year or more, not peace upon her own initiative, but upon 
the initiative of the nations over which she now deems herself 
to hold the advantage. A little of the talk has ben pubUc, but 
most of it has been private, through all sorts of channels. It 
has come to me in all sorts of guises, but never with the terms 
disclosed which the German government would be willing to 
accept. 

That government has other valuable pawns in its hands 
besides those I have mentioned. It still holds a valuable part 
of France, though with a slowly relaxing grasp, and practically 
the whole of Belgium. Its armies press close on Russia and 
overrun Poland. It cannot go farther — It dare not go back. 
It wishes to close its bargain before it is too late and it has 
little left to offer for the pound of flesh it will demand. The 
military masters under whom Germany is bleeding see very 
clearly to what point fate has brought them; if they fall back 
or are forced back an inch, their power abroad and at home 
will fall to pieces. It is their power at home of which they 
are thinking now more than of their power abroad. It is that 
power which is trembling under their very feet. 

Deep fear has entered their hearts. They have but one 
chance to perpetuate their military power, or even their control- 
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ling political influence. If they can secure peace now, with the 
immense advantage still in their hands, they will have justified 
themselves before the German people. They will have gained 
by force what they promised to gain by it — an immence 
expansion of German power and an immence enlargement of 
German industrial and commercial opportunities. Their prestige 
will be secure, and with their prestige their political power. 

If they fail, their people will thrust them aside. A govern- 
ment accountable to the people themselves will be set up in 
Germany, as has been the case in England, the United States, 
and France — in all great countries of modern times except 
Germany. If they succeed they are safe, and Germany and 
the world are undone. If they fail, Germany is saved and the 
world will be at p.eace. If they succeed, America will fall 
within the menace, and we, and all the rest of the world, must 
remain armed, as they will remain, and must make ready for 
the next step in their aggression. If they fail, the world may 
unite for peace and Germany may be of the union. 

Do you not now understand the new intrigue for peace, 
and why the masters of Germany do not hesitate to use any 
agency that promises to effect their purpose, the deceit of nati- 
ons? Their present particular aim is to deceive all those who, 
throughout the world, stand for the rights of peoples and the 
self-government of nations, for they see what immense strength 
the forces of justice and liberalism are gathering out of this 
war. They are employing Liberals in their enterprises. Let 
them once succeed, and these men, now their tools, will be 
ground to powder beneath the weight of the great military 
Empire; the Revolutionists of Russia will be cut off from all 
succour and the co-operation of Western Europe, and a counter- 
revolution will be fostered and supported; Germany herself will 
lose her chance of freedom, and all Europe will arm for the 
next final struggle. 

The sinister intrigue is being no less actively conducted in 
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this country than in Russia and in every country of Europe 
into which the agents and dupes of the Imperial German go- 
vernment can get access. That government has many spokes- 
men, in places both high and low. They have learned discre- 
tion; they keep within the law. It is opinion they utter now, 
not sedition. They proclaim the liberal purposes of their mas- 
ters, and they declare that this is a foreign war, which can 
touch America with no danger either to her lands or institu- 
tions. They set England at the centre of the stage, and talk 
of her ambition to assert her economic dominion throughout 
the world. They appeal to our ancient tradition of isolation, 
and seek to undermine the government with false professions 
of loyalty to its principles. 

But they will make no headway. Falsehood betrays them 
in every accent. These facts are patent to all the world, and 
nowhere more plainly than in the United States, where we are 
accustomed to deal with facts, not sophistries; and the great 
fact that stands out above all the rest is that this is a peoples' 
war for freedom, justice and self-government among all the 
nations of the world a war to make the world safe for the 
peoples who live upon it, the German people included, and that 
with us rests the choice to break through all these hypocrisies, 
the patent cheats and masks of brute force, and help set the 
world free, or else stand aside and let it be dominated through 
sheer weight of arms and the arbitrary choices of the self- 
constituted masters by the nation which can maintain the biggest, 
armies, the most irresistible armaments, a power to which the 
world has afforded no parallel, in the face of which political 
freedom must wither and perish. 

For us there was but one choice. We have made it, and 
woe be to that man, or that group of men, that seeks to stand 
in our way in this day of high resolution, when every principle 
we hold dearest is to be vindicated and made secure lor the 
salvation of the nation. We are ready to plead at the bar of 
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history, and our flag shall wear a new lustre. Once more we 
shall make good with our lives and fortunes the great faith to 
which we are born, and a new glory shall shine in the face of 
our people. 



UNITED STATES REPLY TO THE POPE, 
August 28, 19 17. 

The reply of the President of the United States to the Pope's Note has beea 
issued by the United States Embassy in London. It is as follows: 

In acknowledging the communication of his Holiness the 
Pope to the beUigerent peoples, the President of the United 
States has requested the Secretary of State to make the follo- 
wing reply: — 

Every heart that has not been blinded and hardened by 
this terrible war must be touched by this moving appeal of his 
Holiness the Pope, must feel the dignity and force of the hu- 
mane and generous motives which prompted it, and must fer- 
vently wish that we might take the path of peace he so 
persuasively points out. But it would be folly to take it if it 
does not in fact lead to the goal he proposes. Our response 
must be based upon the stern facts and upon nothing else; it 
is not a mere cessation of arms he desires; it is a stable and 
enduring peace. This agony must not be gone through with 
again, and it must be a matter of very sober judgment what 
will insure us against it. 

His Holiness in substance proposes that we return to the 
»status quo ante bellum,» and that then there can be a general 
condonation, disarmament, and a concert of nations based upon 
an acceptance of the principle of arbitration; that by a similar 
concert freedom of the seas be established; and that the terri- 
torial claims of France and Italy, the perplexing problems of 
the Balkan States, and the restitution of Poland be, left to such 
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conciliatory adjustments as may be possible in the new tem- 
per of such a peace, due regard being paid to the aspirations 
of the peoples whose political fortunes and affiliations will be 
involved. 

It is manifest that no part of this program can be suc- 
•cessfully carried out unless the restitution of the »status quo 
antes furnishes a firm and satisfactory basis for it. The object 
•of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the world from 
the menace and the actual power of a vast military establish- 
ment controlled by an irresponsible government which, having 
secretly planned to dominate the world, proceeded to carry the 
plan out without regard either to the sacred obligations of 
treaty or the long-established practices and long-cherished prin- 
ciples of international action and honour, which chose its own 
time for the war; delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly; 
stopped at no barrier either of law or of mercy; swept a whole 
continent within the tide of blood, not the blood of soldiers 
only, but the blood of innocent women and children also and 
of the helpless poor; and now stands balked but not defeated, 
the enemy of four-fifths of the world. This power is not the 
German people. It is the riithles master of the German people. 
It is no business of ours how that great people came under its 
control or submitted to its temporary zest, to the domination 
of its purpose; but it is our business to see to it that the hi- 
story of the rest of the world is no longer left to its hand- 
ling. 

To deal with such a power by way of peace upon the plan 
proposed by his Holiness the Pope would, so far as we can 
see, involve a recuperation of the strength and renewal of the 
policy; would make it necessary to create a permanent hostile 
combination of the nations against the German people, who are 
its instruments; would result in abandoning the new-born Rus- 
sia to the intrigue, the manifold subtle interference, and the 
certain counter-revolution, which would be attempted by all 
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the malign influences to which the German government has of 
late accustomed the world. Can peace be based upon a resti- 
tution of its power or upon any word on honour it could pledge 
in a treaty of settlement and accommodation. 

Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if they 
never saw before, that no peace can rest securely upon political 
or economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations and cripple 
or embarrass others, upon vindictive action of any sort, or any 
kind of revenge or deliberate injury. The American people 
have suffered intolerable wrongs at the hands of the Imperial 
German government, but they desire no reprisal upon the Ger- 
man people, who have themselves suffered all things in this 
war which they did not choose. They believe that peace should 
rest upon the rights of peoples, not the rights of governments, 
the rights of peoples, great or small, weak or powerful, their 
equal right to freedom and security and self-government, and 
to a participation upon fair terms in the economie opportuni- 
ties of the world, the German peoples, of course, included, if 
they will accept equality and not seek domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this: Is it based 
upon the faith of all the peoples involved, or merely upon the 
word of an ambitious and intriguing government on the one 
hand and of a group of free peoples on the other. This is a 
test which goes to the root of the matter; and it is the test 
which must be applied. 

The purposes of the United States in this war are known to 
the whole world — to every people to whom the truth has 
been permitted to come. They do not need to be stated again. 
We seek no material advantage of any kind. We believe that 
the intolerable wrongs done in this war by the furious and 
brutal power of the Imperial German government ought to be 
repaired, but not at the expense of the sovereignty of any 
people ^ — rather in vindication of the sovereignty both, of those 
that are weak and of those that are strong. Punitive damages, 
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the* dismemberment of empires, the establishment of selfish and 
exclusive economic leagues, we deem inexpedient, and in the 
end worse than futile, no proper basis for a peace of any kind, 
least of all for an enduring peace. That must be based upon 
justice and fairness and the common rights of mankind. 

We cannot take the word of the present rulers af Germany 
as a guarantee of anything that is to endure, unless explicit- 
ly supported by such conclusive evidence of the will and pur- 
pose of the German people themselves as the other peoples of 
the world would be justified in accepting. Without such guarantees, 
treaties of settlement, agreements for disarmament, covenants to 
set up arbitration in the place of force, territorial adjustments, 
reconstitutions of small nations, if made with the German go- 
vernment, no man, no nation, could now depend on. We must 
await some new evidence of the purposes of the great peoples 
of the central Empires. God grant it may be given soon, and 
in a way to restore the confidence of all peoples everywhere in 
the faith of the nations and the possibility of a covenanted 
peace. 

Robert Lansing. 

Secretary of State 
of the United States of America. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON'S ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN FEDE- 
RATION OF LABOR. 

Buffalo, N. Y., November 12, 1917. 

Mr. President, Delegates of the American Federation of 
Labor, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I esteem it a great privilege and a real honor to be thus 
admitted to your public counsels. When your executive com- 
mittee paid me the compliment of inviting me here, I gladly 
accepted the invitation because it seems to me that this, above 
all other times in our history, is the time for common counsel, 
for the drawing together not only of the energies but of the 
minds of the Nation. I thought that it was a welcome oppor- 
tunity for disclosing to you some of the thoughts that have 
been gathering in my mind during the last momentous months 

I am introduced to you as the President of the United Sta- 
tes, and yet I would be pleased if you would put the thought 
of the office into the background and regard me as one of 
your fellow citizens who has come here to speak, not the words 
of authority, but the words of counsel; the words which men 
should speak to one another who wish to be frank in a mo- 
ment more critical perhaps than the history of the world has 
ever yet known; a moment when it is every man's duty to 
forget his own interests, to fill himself with the nobility of a 
great national and world conception, and act upon a new plat- 
form elevated above the ordinary affairs of life and lifted to 
where men have views of the long destiny of mankind. I think 
that in order to realize just what this moment of counsel is, it 
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is very desirable that we should remind ourselves just how this 
war came about and just what it is for. You can explain most 
wars very simply, but the explanation of this is not so simple. 
Its roots run deep into all the obscure soils of history, and in 
my view this is the last decisive issue between the old prin- 
ciples of power and the new principles of freedom. 

The war was started by Germany. Her authorities deny 
that they started it, but I am willing to let the statement I 
have just made await the verdict of history. And the thing 
that needs to be explained is why Germany started the war. 
Remember what the position of Germany in the world was — 
as enviable a position as any nation has ever occupied. The 
whole world stood at admiration of her wonderful intellectual 
and material achievements. All the intellectual men of the 
world went to school to her. 

As a university man I have been surrounded by men trai- 
ned in Germany, men who had resorted to Germany because 
nowhere else could they get such thorough and searching trai- 
ning, particularly in the principles of science and the principles 
that underlie modern material achievement. Her men of science 
had made her industries perhaps the most competent industries of 
the world, and the label "Made in Germany" was a guarantee 
of good workmanship and of sound material. She had access 
to all the markets of the world, and every other who traded 
in those markets feared Germany because of her effective and 
almost irresistible competition. She had a "place in the sun". 

Why was she not satisfied. What more did she want? There 
was nothing in the world of peace that she did not already 
have and have in abundance. We boast of the extraordinary 
pace of American advancement. We show with pride the sta- 
tistics of the increase of our industries and of the population 
of our cities. Well, those statistics did not match the recent 
statistics of Germany. Her old cities took the youth, grew 
faster than any American cities ever grew. Her old industries 
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opened their eyes and saw a new world and went out for its 
conquest. And yet the authorities of Germany were not satis- 
fied. You have one part of the answer to the question why 
she was not satisfied in her methods of competition. There is 
no important industry in Germany upon which the government 
has not laid its hands, to direct it and, when necessity arose, 
control it; and you have only to ask any man whom you meet 
who is familiar with the conditions that prevailed before the 
war in the matter of national competition to find out the me^ 
thods of competition which the German manufacturer and ex- 
porters used under the patronage and support of the govern- 
ment of Germany. You will find that they were the same sorts 
of competition that we have tried to prevent by law within our 
own borders. If they could not sell their goods cheaper than 
we could sell ours at a profit to themselves they could get a 
subsidy from the government which made it possible to sell 
them cheaper anyhow, and the conditions of competition were 
thus controlled in large measure by the German government 
itself 

But that did not satisfy the German government. All the 
the while there was lying behind its thought in its dreams of 
the future a political control which would enable it in the long 
run ro dominate the labor and the industry of the world. They 
were not content with success by superior achievement; they 
wanted success by authority. I suppose very few of you have 
thought much about the Berlin — to — Bagdad Railway. The 
Berlin — Bagdad Railway was constructed in order to run the 
threat of force down the flank of the industrial undertakings of 
half a dozen other countries, so that when German competition 
came in it would not be resisted too far, because there was 
always the possibility of getting German armies into the heart 
of that country quicker than any other armies could be got 
there. 
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Look at the map of Europe now! Germany in thrusting 
upon us again and again the discussion of peace talks about 
what? Talks about Belgium; talks about northern France; 
talks about Alsace-Lorraine. Well, those are deeply interesting 
subjects to us and to them, but they are not talking about 
the heart of the matter. Take the map and look at it. Ger- 
many has absolute control of Austria-Hungary, practical control 
of the Balkan States, control of Turkey, control of Asia Minor. 
I saw a map in which the whole thing was printed in appropri- 
ate black the other day, and the black stretched all the way 
from Hamburg to Bagdad — the bulk of German power in- 
serted into the heart of the world. If she can keep that, she 
has kept all that her dreams contemplated when the war began. 
If she can keep that, her power can disturb the world as long 
as she keeps it, always provided, for I feel bound to put this 
proviso in — always provided the present influences that con- 
trol the German government continue to control it. I believe 
that the spirit of freedom can get into the hearts of Germans 
and find as fine a welcome there as it can find in any other 
hearts, but the spirit of freedom does not suit the plans of the 
Pan-Germans. Power cannot be used with concentrated force 
against free peoples if it is used by free people. 

You know how many intimations come to us from one of 
the central powers that it is more anxious for peace than the 
chief central power, and you know that it means that the 
people in that central power know that if the war ends as it 
stands they will in effect themselves be vassals of Germany, 
notwithstanding that their populations are compounded of all 
the peoples of that part of the world, and notwithstanding the 
fact that they do not wish in their pride and proper spirit of 
nationaUty to be so absorbed and dominated. Germany is de- 
termined that the political power of the world shall belong to 
her. There have been such ambitions before. They have been 
in part realized, but never before have those ambitions been 
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based upon so exact and precise and scientific a plan of domi- 
nation. 

May I not say "that it is amazing to me that any group of 
persons should be so ill informed as to suppose, as some groups 
in Russia apparently suppose, that^any reforms planned in the 
interest of the people can live in the presence of a Germany 
powerful enough to undermine or overthrow them by intrigue 
or force. Any body of free men that compounds with the 
present German government is compounding for its own de- 
struction. But that is not the whole of the story. Any man 
in America or anywhere else that supposes that the free in- 
dustry and enterprise of the world can continue if the Pan- Ger- 
man plan is achieved and German power fastened upon the 
world is as fatuous as the dreamers in Russia. What I am 
opposed to is not the feeling of the pacifists, but their stupidity. 
My heart is with them, but my mind has a contempt for them. 
I want peace, but I know how to get it, and they do not. 

You will notice that I sent a friend of mine. Col. House, to 
Europe, who is as great a lover of peace as any man in the 
world, but I didn't send him on a peace mission yet. I sent 
him to take part in a conference as to how the war was to be 
won, and he knows, as I know, that is the way to get peace 
if you want it for more than a few minutes. 

All of this is a preface to the conference that I have refer- 
red to with regard to what we are going to do. If we are 
true friends of freedom of our own or anybody else's we will 
see that the power of this country and the productivity of this 
country is raised to its absolute maximum, and that absolutely 
nobody is allowed to stand in the way of it. When I say that 
nobody is allowed to stand in the way I do not mean that 
they shall be prevented by the power of the government but 
by the power of the American spirit. Our duty, if we are to 
do this great thing and show America to be what we believe 
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her to be — the greatest hope and energy of the world ; — is 
to stand together night and day until the job is finished- 
While we are fighting for freedom we must see among other 
things, that labor is free, and that means a number of interest 
ting things. It means nqt only that we must do what we have 
declared our purpose to do, see that the conditions of labor 
are not rendered more onerous by the war, but also that we 
shall see . to it that the instrumentalities by which the condi- 
tions of labor are improved are not blocked or checked. That 
we must do. That has been the matter about which I have 
taken pleasure in conferring from time to time with your pre- 
sident, Mr. Gompers; and I may be permitted to do so, I 
want to express my admiration of his patriotic courage, his 
large vision, and his statesmanlike sense of what has to be done. 
I like to lay my mind alongside of a mind that knows how to 
pull in harness. The horses that kick over the traces will have 
to be put in corral. 

Now, to stand together means that nobody must interrupt the 
processes of our energy if the interruption can possibly be avoided 
without the absolute invasion of freedom. To put it concretely, 
that means this: Nobody has a right to stop the processes of 
labor until all the methods of conciliation and settlement have 
been exhausted. And I might as well say right here that I am 
not talking to you alone. You sometimes stop the courses of 
labor, but there are others who do the same, and I believe that 
I am speaking from my own experience not only, but from the 
experience of others when I say that you are reasonable in a 
larger number of cases than the capitalists. I am not saying 
these things to them personally yet, because I have not had a 
chance, but they have to be said, not in any spirit of criticism, 
but in order to clear the atmosphere and come down to business. 
Everybody on both sides has now got to transact business, and 
a settlement is never impossible when both sides want to do the 
square and right thing. 
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Moreover, a settlement is always hard to avoid when the 
parties can be brought face to face. I can differ from a man 
much more radically when he is not in the room than I can 
when he is in the room, because then the awkward thing is he 
can come back at me and answer what I say. It is always 
dangerous for a man to have the floor entirely to himself. 
Therefore, we must insist in every instance that the parties come 
into each other's presence and there discuss the issues between 
them and not separately in places which have no communication 
with each other. I always like to remind myself of a delightful 
saying of an Englishman of the past generation, Charles Lamb. 
He stuttered a little bit, and once when he was with a group 
of friends he spoke very harshly of some man who was not 
present. One of his friends said: »Why, Charles, I didn't know 
that you knew so and so». »0-o-oh», he said, »I-Id-d-don't; I-I 
can't h-h-hate a m-m-man I-I know». There is a great deal of 
human nature, of very pleasant human nature, in the saying. 
It is hard to hate a man you know. I may admit, parentheti- 
cally, that there are some politicians whose metho,ds I do not 
at all believe in, but they are jolly good fellows, and if they 
only would not talk the wrong kind of politics,- 1 would love to 
be with them. 

So it is all along the line, in serious matters and things less 
serious. We are all of the same clay and spirit, and we can get 
together if we desire to get together. Therefore, my counsel to you 
is this: Let us show ourselves Americans by showing that we do not 
Want to go off in separate camps or groups by ourselves, but that we 
want' to cooperate with all other classes and all other groups in the 
common enterprise which is to release the spirits of the world 
from bondage. I would be willing to set that up as the final 
test of an American. That is the meaning of democracy. I 
have been very much distressed, my fellow citizens, by some 
of the things that have happened recently. The mob spirit is 
displaying itself here and there in this country. I have no 
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sympathy with what sortie men are saying, but I have no sympa- 
thy with the men who take their punishment into their own- 
hands; and I want to say to every man who does join such a 
mob that I do not recognize him as worthy of the free institu- 
tions of the United States. There are some organizations in 
this country whose object is anarchy and the destruction of lawj 
but I would not meet their efforts by making myself partner in 
destroying the law. I despise and hate their purposes as much 
as any man, but I respect the ancient processes of justice, however 
wrong they are. 

So I want to utter my earnest protest against any manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of lawlessness anywhere or in any cause. Why, 
gentlemen, look what it means. We claim to be the greatest 
democratic people in the world, and democracy means first of 
all that we can govern ourselves. If our men have not self- 
control, then they are not capable of that great thing which 
we call democratic government. A man who takes the law into 
his own hands is not the right man to cooperate in any forma- 
tion or development of law * and institutions, and some of the 
processes by which the struggle between capital and labor is 
carried on are processes that come very near to taking the law 
into your own hands. I do not mean for a moment to compare 
it with what I have just been speaking of, but I want you to 
see that they are mere gradations in these manifestations of the 
unwillingness to cooperate, and that the fundamental lesson of 
the whole situation is that we must not only take common 
counsel, but that we must yield to and obey common counsel. 
Not all of the instrumentalities for this are at hand. I am 
hopeful that in the very near future new instrumentalities may 
be organized by which we can see to it that various things 
that are now going on ought not to go on. There are various 
processes of the dilution of labor and the unnecessary substitu- 
tion of labor and the bidding in distant markets and unfairly 
upsetting the whole competition of labor which ought not to 
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go on. I mean now on the part of employers, and we must 
interject into this some instrumentality of cooperation by which 
the fair thing will be done all around. I am hopeful that some 
such instrumentalities may be devised, but whether they are 
or not, we must use those that we have and upon every occa- 
sion where it is necessary have such an instrumentality origina- 
ted upon that occasion. 

So my fellow citizens, the reason I came away from Washing- 
ton is that I sometimes get lonely down there. There are so 
many people in Washington who know things that are not so, 
and there are so few people who know anything about what 
the people of the United States are thinking about. I have to 
come away and get reminded of the rest of the country. I have 
to come away and talk to men who are up against the real 
thing, and say to them, »I am whilh you if you are with me». 
And the only test of being with me is not to think about me 
personally at all, but merely to think of me as the expression 
for the time being of the power and dignity and hope of the 
United States. 

THE PROGRAM OF PEACE 
Address to Congress, January 8, I918. 

Gentlemen of the Congress: 

Once more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of the 
Central Empires have indicated their desire to discuss the ob- 
jects of the war and the possible basis of a general peace. 
Parleys have been in progress at Brest-Litovsk between Russian 
representatives and representatives of the Central Powers to 
which the attention of all the belligerents has been invited for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether it may be possible to 
extend these parleys into a general conference with regard to 
terms of peace and settlement. The Russian representatives 
presented not only a perfectly definite statement of the princip- 
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les upon which they would be willing to conclude peace, but 
also an equally definite program of the concrete application of 
those principles. The representatives of the Central Powers, oft 
their part, presented an outline of settlement which, if much 
less definite, seemed susceptible of liberal interpretation until 
their specific program of practical terms was added. That pro- 
gram proposed no concessions at all, either to the soverigrity 
of Russia, or to the preferences of the population with whose 
fortunes it dealt, but meant, in a word, that the Central Em- 
pires were to keep every foot of territory their armed forces 
had occupied — every province, every city, every point of 
vantage — as a permanent addition to their territories and their 
power. . It is a reasonable conjecture that the general principles 
of settlement which they at first suggested originated with the 
more liberal statesmen of Germany and Austria, the men who 
had begun to feel the force of their own people's thought and 
purpose, while the concrete terms of actual settlement came from 
the military leaders, who have no thought but to keep what 
they have got. The negotiations have been broken off. The 
Russian representatives were sincere and in earnest. They 
cannot entertain such proposal of conquest and domination. 

The whole incident is full of significance. It is also full of 
perplexity. With whom are the Russian representatives dealing? 
For whom are the representatives of the Central Empires 
speaking.? Are they speaking for the majorities of their respec- 
tive parliaments, or for the minority parties, that military and 
imperialistic minority which has so far dominated their whole 
policy and controlled the affairs of Turkey and of the Balkan 
states, which have felt obliged to become their associates in 
this war. The Russian representatives have insisted, very just- 
ly, very wisely, and in the true spirit of modern democracy' 
that the conferences they have been holding with the Teutonic 
and Turkish statesmen should be held within open, not closed, 
doors, and all the world has been audience, as was desired 
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To whom have we been listening, then? To these who spealc 
the spirit and intention of the resolutions of the German Reichs- 
tag of the 19th of July last, the spirit and intention of the libe- 
ral leaders and parties of Germany, or to those who resist and 
defy that spirit and intention and insist upon donquest and 
subjugations? Or are we listening, in fact, to both, unreconciled 
and in open and hopeless contradiction. These are very serious 
and pregnant questions. Upon the answer to them depends 
the peace of the world. 

But whatever the results of the parleys at Brest-Litovsk, 
whatever the confusions of counsel and of purpose in the utter- 
ances of the spokesmen of the Central Empires, they have again 
attempted to acquaint the world with their objects in the war 
and have again challenged their adversaries to say what their 
objects are and what sort of settlement they would deem just 
and satisfactory. There is no good reason why that challenge 
should not be responded to, and responded to' with the utmost 
cindor. We did not wait for it. Not once, but again and 
again we have ,laid our whole thought and purpose before the 
world, not in general terms only, but each time with sufficient 
definition to make it clear what sort of definite terms of settle-: 
ment must necessarily spring out of them. 

Within the last week, Mr Lloyd George has spoken with 
admirable candor and in admirable spirit for the people and 
government of Great Britain. There is no confusion of counsel 
among the adversaries of the Central Powers, no uncertainty of 
principle, no vagueness of detail. The only secrecy or counsel, 
the only lack ,of fearless frankness, the only failure to make 
definite statements of the objects of the war, lies with Germany 
and her allies. The issues of life and death hang, upon these 
definitions. No . statesman who has the least conception of his 
responsibility ought for a moment to permit himself to continue' 
this tragical and appalling outpouring of blood and treasure 
unless he is sure beyond a peradventure that the objects of the 
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vital sacrifice are part and parcel of the very life of society and 
that the people for whom he speaks think them right arid impe- 
rative, as he does. 

There is, moreover, a voice calling for these definitions of 
principle and of purpose, which is, it seems to me, more thrilling 
and more compelling than any of the many moving voices 
with which the troubled air of the world is filled. It is the 
voice of the Russian people. They are prostrate and all but 
helpless, it would seem, before the grim powei- of Germany- 
which has hitherto known no relenting and no pity. Their 
power, apparently, is shattered, and yet their soul is not sub^ 
servient. They will not yield either in principle or in action. 
Their conviction of what is right, of what is humane and hono- 
rable for them to accept, has been stated with a frankness, a 
largeness of view, a generosity of spirit, and a universal human 
sympathy which must challenge the admiration of every friend 
of mankind, and they have refused to compound their ideals 
or desert others that they themselves may be safe. They call 
to us to say what it is that we desire, in what, if in anything, 
our purpose and our spirit differ from theirs, and I believe that 
the people of the United States would wish me to respond with 
utter simplicity and frankness. Whether their present leaders 
believe it or not, it is our heartfelt desire and hope that some 
way may be opened whereby we may be privileged' to assist 
the people of Russia to attain their utmost hope of liberty and 
ordered peace. 

It will be our wish and purpose that the processes of peace, 
when they are begun, shall be absolutely open, and that they 
shall involve and permit henceforth no secret understandings 
of any kind. The day of conquest and aggrandizement is gone 
by; so is also the day of secret covenants entered into in the 
interest of particular government?!, and likely at some unlooked 
for moment to upset the peace of the world. It is this 
happy fact, now clear to the view of every public man whose 
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thoughts do not still linger in an age that is dead and gone, 
which makes it possible for every nation whose purpose are 
consistent with justice and the peace of the world to avow now 
or at any other time the objects it has in view. We entered 
this war because violatations of right had occurred which touched 
us to the quick and made the life of our own people impossible 
unless they were corrected and the world secured once for all 
against their recurrence. What we demand in this war, there- 
fore is nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world 
be made fit and safe to live in; and particularly that it be 
made safe for every peace-loving nation, which, like our own 
wishes to live its own life, determine its own institutions, and 
be assured of justice and fair dealing by the other peoples of 
the world as against force and selfish aggression. As the peop- 
les of the world are in effect partners in this interest, and for 
our own part we see very clearly that unless justice be done 
to others it will not be done to us. 

The program of the world's peace, therefore,is our program,and 
that program, the only possible program, as we see it, is this: 

1. Open convenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understandings of any 
kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the 
public view. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside 
territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by international action for 
the enforcement of international covenants. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among 
all the nations consenting to the peace and associating them- 
selves for its maintenance. 

4. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national arma- 
ments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with dome- 
stic safety. 
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5. A free, open minded, and absolutely impartial adjust- 
ment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of 
the principle that in determining all such questions of sovereign- 
ty the interests of the populations concerned must have equal 
weight with the equitable claims of the government whose title 
is to be determined. 

6. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settle- 
ment of all questions affecting Russia, as will secure the best 
and freest cooperation of the other nations of the world in ob^ 
-taining for her an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity 
for the independent determination of her own political develop- 
ment and national policy, and assure her of a sincere wel- 
come into the society of free nations under institutions of her 
own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also of 
every kind that she may need and may herself desire. The 
treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months 
to come will be the acid test of their good will, of their com- 
prehension of her needs as distinguished from their own inter 
ests, and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 

7. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and 
restored without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she 
enjoys in common with all other free nations. No other single 
act will serve as this will serve to restore confidence among 
the nations in the laws which they have themselves set and 
determined for the government of their relations with one an- 
other. Without this healing act the whole structure and validity 
of international law is forever impaired. 

8. All French territory should be freed and the invaded 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 
1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the 
peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should be righted, in 
order that peace may once more be made secure in the interest of all. 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be affec- 
ted along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 
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10. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among 
the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be 
accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous development. 

11. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated, 
occupied territories restored, Serbia accorded free and secure 
access to the sea, and the relations of the several Balkan states 
to one another determined by friendly counsel along historically 
established lines of allegiance and nationality, and international 
guaranties of the political and economic independance and terri- 
torial integrity of the several Balkan states should be entered into. 

12. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationa- 
lities which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an 
undoubted security of life and an absolutely unmolested oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development, and the Dardanelles should 
be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships and 
commerce of all nations under international guaranties. 

13. An independant Polish state should be erected, which 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured a free and secure access 
to the sea, and whose political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity should be guaranteed by international cove- 
nant. 

14. A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guaran- 
ties of political independence and territorial integrity to great 
and small states alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong and asser- 
tions of right, we feel ourselves to be intimate partners of all 
the governments and peoples associated together against the 
imperialists. We cannot be separate in interest or divided in 
purpose. We stand together until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing to fight 
and to continue to fight until they are achieved, but only be- 
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cause we wish the right to prevail, and desire a just and stable 
peace, such as can be secured only by removing the chief provo- 
cations to war, which this program does remove. We have no 
jealousy of German greatness, and there is nothing in this pro- 
gram that impairs it. We grudge her no achievement or dis- 
tinction of learning or of specific enterprise, such as have made 
her record very bright and very enviable. We do not wish 
to injure her, or to block in any way her legitimate influence 
or power. We do not wish to fight her either with arms or 
with hostile arrangements of trade, if she is willing to associate 
herself with us and the other peace-loving nations of the world 
in covenants of justice and law and fair dealing. We wish 
her only to accept a place of equality among the peoples of 
the world — the new world in which we now hve — instead 
of a place of mastery. 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her any alteration or 
modification of her institutions. But it is necessary, we must 
frankly say, and necessary as a preliminary to any intelligent 
dealings with her on our part, that we should know whom her 
spokesmen speak for when they speak to us, whether for the 
Reichstag majority, „ or for the military party, and the men 
whose creed is Imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely in terms too concrete to admit 
of any further doubt or question. An evident principle runs 
through the whole program I have outlined. It is the principle 
of justice to all peoples and nationalities, and their right to 
live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one another, 
whether they be strong or weak. Unless this principle be made 
its foundation, no part of the structure of international justice 
can stand. The peoples of the United States could act upon 
no other principle and to the vindicatiou of this principle they 
are ready to devote their lives, their honor, and everything 
that they possess. 

11—185481. 
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The moral climax of this, the culminating and final war 
for human liberty, has come, and they are ready to put their 
own strength, their own highest purpose, their own integrity 
and devotion, to the test. 



THE FOUR PRINCIPLES OF PEACE. 
Address to Congress, February ii, igi8. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

On the 8:th of January I had the honor of addressing you 
on the objects of the war as our people conceive them. The 
Prime Minister of Great Britain had spoken in similar terms on 
the 5:th of January. To these addresses the German Chancel- 
lor replied on the 24:th and Count Czernin for Austria on the 
same day. It is gratifying to have our desire so promtly reali- 
zed that all exchanges of view on this great matter should be 
made in the hearing of all the world. 

Count Cz.ernin's reply, which is directed chiefly to my own 
address on the 8:th of January is uttered in a very friendly 
tone. He finds in my statement a sufficiently encouraging, 
approach to the views of his own government to justify him in 
believing that it furnishes a basis for a more detailed discussion 
of purposes by the two governments. He is represented to 
have intimated that the views he was expressing had been 
communicated to me beforehand and that I was aware of them 
at the time he was uttering them; but in this I am sure he 
was misunderstood. I had received no intimation of what he 
intended to say. There was, of course, no reason why he should 
communicate privately with me. I am quite content to be one 
of his public audience. 

Count von Hertling's reply is, I must say, very vague and 
very confusing. It is full of equivocal phrases and leads it is 
not clear where. It is certainly in a very different tone from 
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that of count Czernin and apparently of an opposite purpose. 
It confirms, I am sorry to say, rather than removes, the un- 
fortunate impression made by what we had learned of the con- 
ferences at Brest-Litovsk. His discussion and acceptance of our 
general principles lead him to no practical conclusions. He 
refuses to apply them to the substantive items which must con- 
stitute the body of any final settlement. He is jealous of in- 
ternational action and of international counsel. 

He accepts, he says, the principle of public diplomacy, but 
he appears to insist that it be confined, at any rate in this 
case, to generalities and that the several particular questions of 
territory and sovereignty, the several questions upon whose 
settlement must depend the acceptance of peace by the twenty 
three states now engaged in the war, must be discussed and 
settled, not in general council, but severally by the nations' 
most immediately concerned by interest or neighborhood. He 
agrees that the seas should be free, but locks askance at any 
limitation to that freedom by international action in the inte- 
rest of the common order. He would without reserve be glad 
to see economic barriers removed between nation and nation,, 
for that could in no way impede the ambitions of the military 
party with whom he seems constrained to keep on terms. 
Neither does he raise objection to a limitation of armaments. 
That matter will be settled of itself he thinks, by the economic 
conditions which must follow the war. But the German colo- 
nies he demands, must be returned without debate. He will 
discuss with no one but the representatives of Russia what 
disposition shall be made of the peoples and the lands of the 
Baltic provinces; with no one but the government of France 
the "conditions" under which French territory shall be evacua- 
ted ; and only with Austria what shall be done with Poland. In 
the determination of all questions afi'ecting the Balkan states 
he defers, as I understand him, to Austria and Turkey; and 
with regard to the agreements to be entered into concerning 
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the non-Turkish peoples of the present Ottoman Empire, to the 
Turkish authorities themselves after a settlement all around, 
effected in this fashion, by individual barter and concession, 
he would have no objection, if I correctly interpret his state- 
ment, to a league of nations which would undertake to hold 
the new balance of power steady against external disturbance. 

It must be evident to every one who understands what 
this war has wrought in the opinion and temper of the world 
that no general peace worth the infinite sacrifices of these 
years of tragical suffering can possibly be arrived at in any 
such fashion. The method the German Chancellor proposes is' 
the method of the Congress of Vienna. We cannot and will 
not return to that. What is at stake now is the peace of the 
world. What we are striving for is a new international order 
based upon broad and universal principles of right and justice, 
— no mere peace of shreds and patches. Is it possible that 
Count von Hertling does not see that, does not grasp it, is in 
fact living in his thought in a world dead and gone? 

Has he utterly forgotten the Reichstag resolutions of the igitb 
of July or does he deliberately ignore them? They spoke of the 
conditions of a general peace, not of national aggrandizement or 
of arrangements between state and state. The peace of the 
world depends upon the just settlement of each of these 
problems to which I adverted in my recent address to the 
Congress. I, of course, do not mean that the peace of 
the world depends upon the acceptance of any particular 
set of suggestions as to the way in which those problems 
are to be dealt with. I mean only that those problems each 
and all affect the whole world; that unless they are dealt with 
in a spirit of unselfish and ubiased justice, with a view to the 
wishes, the natural convictions the racial aspirations, the secu- 
rity and peace of mind, of the peoples involved, no permanent 
peace will have been attained. They cannot be discussed sepa- 
rately and in corners. None of them constitutes a private or 
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separate interest from which the opinion of the world may be 
shut out. Whatever affects the peace affects mankind, and 
nothing settled by military force, if settled wrong, is settled at 
all. It will presently have to be reopened. 

Is Count von Hertling not aware that he is speaking in the 
court of mankind, that all the awakened nations of the world 
now sit in judgment on what every public man, of whatever 
nation, may say on the issues of a conflict which has spread 
to every region of the world? The Reichstag resolutions of 
July themselves frankly accepted the decisions of that court. 
There shall be no annexations, no contributions, no punitive 
damages. Peoples are not to be handed about from one sove- 
reignty to another by an international conference or an under- 
standing between rivals and antagonists. National aspirations 
must be respected; peoples may now be dominated and gover- 
ned only by their own consent. 

"Self-determination" is not a mere phrase. It is an impera- 
tive principle of action, which statesmen will henceforth ignore 
at their peril. We cannot have general peace for the asking, 
nor by the arrangements of a peace conference. It cannot be 
pieced together out of individual understandings between power- 
ful states. All the parties to this war must join in the setklfe- 
ment of every issue anywhere involved in it, because what we 
are seeking is peace that we can all unite to guarantee and 
maintain, and every item of it must be submitted to the com- 
mon judgment whether it be right and fair, an act of justice, 
rather than a bargain between sovereigns. 

The United States has no desire to interfere in European 
affairs or to act as arbiter in European territorial disputes. She 
would disdain to take advantage of any internal weakness or 
disorder to impose her own will upon another people. She is 
quite ready to be shown that the settlements she has suggested 
are for the best or the most enduring. They are only her own 
provisional sketch of principles, and of the way in which they 
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should be applied. She entered this war because she was made 
a partner, whether she would or not, in the sufferings and in- 
dignities inflicted by the military masters of Germany against 
the peace and security of mankind; and the conditions of peace 
will touch her as nearly as they will touch any other nation to 
which is intrusted a leading part in the maintenance of civiliza- 
tion. She cannot see her way to peace until the causes of this 
war are removed and its renewal rendered as nearly as may be 
impossible. This war had its roots in the disregard of the 
rights of small nations and of nationalities which lacked the 
union and the force to make good their claim to determine 
their own allegiances and their own forms of political life. 
Covenants must now be entered into which will render such 
things impossible for the future; and those covenants must be 
backed by the united force of all the nations that love justice 
and are willing to maintain it at any cost. If territorial settle- 
ments and the political relations of great populations which 
have not the organized power to resist are to be determined by 
the contracts of the powerful governments which consider them- 
selves most directly affected, as Count von Hertling proposes, 
why may not economic questions also? It has come about in 
the] altered world in wich we now find ourselves that justice 
and the rights of peoples affect the whole field of international 
dealing as much as access to raw materials and fair and equal 
conditions of trade. 

Count von Hertling wants the essential bases cf commercial 
and industrial life to be safeguarded by common agreement 
and guaranty, but he cannot expect that to be conceded him it 
the other matters to be determined by the articles of peace are 
not handled in the same way as items in the final accounting. 
He cannot ask the benefit of common agreement in the one 
field without according it in the other. I take it for granted 
that he sees that separate and selfish compacts with regard to 
trade and the essential materials of manufacture would afford 
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no foundation for peace. Neither, he may rest assured, wil) 
separate and selfish compacts with regard to provinces and 
peoples. 

Count Czernin seems to see the fundamental elements of 
peace with clear eyes and does not seek to obscure them. He 
sees that an independent Poland, made up of all the indispu- 
tably Polish peoples who lie contiguous to one another, . is a 
matter of European concern and must, of course, be conceded.; 
that Belgium must be evacuated and be restored,, no matter 
what sacrifices and concessions that may involve; and that natio- 
nal aspirations must be satisfied, even within his own Empire, 
in the common interest of Europe and mankind. If he is silent 
about questions which touch the interest and purpose of his 
allies more nearly than they touch those of Austria only, it 
must, of course, be because he feels constrained, I suppose, to 
defer to Germany and Turkey in the circumstances. Seeing 
and conceding, as he does, the essential principles involved and 
the necessity of candidly applying them, he naturally feels that 
Austria can respond to the purpose of peace as expressed by 
the United States with less embarrassment than could Germany* 
He would probably have gone much farther had it not been 
for the embarrassment of Austria's alliances and of her depen- 
dence upon Germany. 

After all, the test of whether it is possible for either gov- 
ernment to go any further in this comparison of views is 
simple and obvious. The principles to be applied are these: 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be based 
upon the essential justice of that particular case and upon such 
adjustments as are most likely to bring a peace that will be 
permanent : 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere 
chattels and pawns in a game, even the great game, now for.' 
ever discredited, of the balance of power; but that 
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Third, every territorial settlement involved in this war must 
be made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations 
concerned, and not as a part of any mere adjustment or com- 
promise of claims amongst rival states; and 

Fourth, that all well-defined national aspirations shall be 
accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them 
without introducing new or perpetuating old elements of discord 
and antagonism that would be likely in time to break the peace 
of Europe and consequently of the world. 

A general peace erected upon such foundations can be 
discussed. Until such a peace kan be secured we have no 
choice but to go on. So far as we can judge, these principles 
that we regard as fundamental are already everywhere accepted 
as imperative except among the spokesmen of the military and 
annexationist party in Germany, If they have anywhere else 
been rejected, the objectors have not been sufficiently numerous 
or influential to make their voices audible, The tragical circum- 
stance is that this one party in Germany is apparently willing 
and able to send millions of men to their death to prevent what 
all the world now sees to be just. 

I would not be a true spokesman of the people of the United 
States if I did not say once more that we entered this war upon no 
small occasion and that we can never turn back from a course 
chosen upon principle. Our resources are in part mobilized now 
and we shall not pause until they are mobilized in their entirety. 

Our armies are rapidly going to the fighting front, and will 
go more and more rapidly. Our whole strength will be put into 
this war of emancipation — emancipation from the threat and 
attempted mastery of selfish groups of autocratic rulers — 
whatever the difficulties and present partial delays. We are 
indomitable in our power of independent action and can in no 
circumstances consent to live in a world governed by intrigue 
and force. We believe that our own desire for a new interna- 
tional order under which reason and justice and the common 
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interests of mankind shall prevail is the desire of enlightened 
men everywhere. Without that new order the world will be 
without peace and human life will lack tolerable conditions of 
existence and development. Having set our hand to the task 
of achieving it, we shall not turn back. 

I hope that it is not necessary for me to add that no word 
of what I have said is intended as a threat. That is not the 
temper of our people. I have spoken thus only that the whole 
world may know the true spirit of America — that men every- 
where may know that our passion for justice and for self-go- 
vernrnent is no mere passion of words but a passion which, 
once set in action, must be satisfied, The power of the United 
States is a menace to no nation or people. It will never be 
used in aggression for the aggrandizement of any selfish interest 
of our own. It springs out of freedom and is for the service 
of freedom. 

FROM WILSON'S SPEECH OF SEPT. 27, 1918. 

"i. The impartial justice meted out must involve no discrimina- 
tion between those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom 
we do not wish to be just. It must be a justice that plays no favorites and 
knows no standard but the equal rights of the several peoples concerned. 

"2. No special or separate interest of any single nation or any 
group of nations can be made the basis of any part of the settle- 
ment which is not consistent with the common interest of all. 

"3- There can be no leagues or alliances or special covenants 
and understandings within the general and common family of the 
League of Nations. 

"4. And more specifically, there can be no special, selfish eco- 
nomic combinations within the league and no employment of any 
form of economic boycott or exclusion except as the power of economic 
penalty by exclusion from the markets of the world may be vested 
in the League of Nations itself as a means of discipline and control. 

"5. All international agreements and treaties of every kind must 
be made known in their entirety to the rest of the world." 
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GERMANY ASKS FOR PEACE. 

On the morning of October 7, 19 18, we were surprised and 
startled to read in the papers the following: 

Amsterdam. Oct. 6. — By the Associated Press — The text 
of a note forwarded by the Imperial German chancellor, Prince 
Maximilian, to President Wilson through the Swiss government 
reads as follows: 

sThe German Government requests the President of the 
United States to take in hand the restoration of peace, acquaint 
all the belligerent states of this request and invite them to send 
plenipotentiaries for the purpose of opening negotiations. 

It accepts the program set forth by the President of the 
United States in his message to Congress on January 8 and in 
his later pronouncements, especially his speech of September 
27, as a basis for peace negotiations. 

With a view to avoiding further bloodshed, the German 
governments requests the immediate conclusion of an armistice 
on land and water and in the air. 

Prince Max of Baden. 

Imperial German Chancellor. 

Paris, France (Saturday) Oct. 5, The Austro-Hungarian 
Minister at Stockholm has been charged to request the Swedish 
government to transmit to President Wilson a proposal to con- 
clude immediately with him and his allies a general armistice 
and to start without delay negotiations for peace. 

The text of the proposal, is as follows: 

»The Austro-Hungarian monarchy, which has made only 
defensive warfare and has born witness sometimes to its desire 
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to put to an end the bloodshed and conclude an honorable 
peace, proposes by presentation to President Wilson to conclude 
immediately with him and his allies a general armistice on land, 
on sea and in the air and start without delay negotiations for 
peace. These negotiations will be based on the 14 points in 
President Wilson's message on Jan. 8 and the four points of 
his speech of Feb. n, 1918, and those equally of Sept. 27, 
I9i8.> 



OTTOMAN GOVERNMENT ASKS MR. WILSON TO REESTABLISH 

PEACE. 

Washington, D. C. — A note has been received at the State 
Department from Turkey asking President Wilson to take upon 
himself the task of reastablishing' peace. It follows closely the 
line of the German and Austrian peace notes and was delivered 
by the Spanish Ambassador. It reads: 

»The undersigned charge d'affaires of Turkey has the honor, 
acting upon instructions from his government, to request the 
royal government to inform the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America by telegraph that the Imperial government 
requests the President of the United States of America to take 
upon himself the task of the reestablishment of peace; to notify 
all belligerent states of this demand and to invite them to 
delegate plenipotentiaries to initiate negotiations. It (the Imperial 
government), accepts as a basis for the negotiations the program 
laid down by the President of the United States in his message 
to Congress of Jan. 8, 19 18, and in his subsequent declarations, 
especially the speech of Sept. 27, 1918. 

sin order to put an end to the shedding of blood, the 
Imperial Ottoman government requests that steps be taken for 
the immediate conclusion of a general armistice, on land, on 
sea, and in the air.» 
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Washington, D. C, Oct. 8. — President Wilson's note to the 
German Imperial Chancellor, handed to the charge d'affaires of the 
Swiss legation today for transmission to Berlin, reads as follows: 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge, on behalf of the 
president, your note of Oct. 6, enclosing the communication 
from the German government to the president; and I am in- 
structed by the president to request you to make the following 
communication to the imperial German chancellor: 

sBefore making reply to the request of the Imperial German 
government, and in order that that reply shall be as candid 
and straightforward as the momentous interests involved require, 
the President of the United States deems it necessary to assure 
himself of the exact meaning of the note of the imperial 
chancellor. 

sDoes the imperial chancellor mean that the imperial German 
government accept the terms laid down by the president in 
his address to the Congress of the United States on the eight 
of January last and in subsequent addresses, and that its object 
in entering into discussions would be only to agree upon the 
practical details of their application ^ 

»The president feels bound to say with regard to the sugges- 
tion of an armstice ihat he would not feel at liberty to propose 
a cessation of arms to the governments with which the govern- 
ment of the United States is associated against the central 
powers, so long as the armies of those powers are upon their 
soil. The good faith of any discussion would manifestly depend 
upon the consent of the central powers immediately to withdraw 
their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

»The president also feels that he is justified in asking wether 
the imperial chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted 
authorities of the empire who have so far conducted the war. He 
deems the answer to these questions vital from every point of view.» 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration. 

Robert Lansing. 
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Washington, Oct. 12. A wireless dispatch sent out from 
Nauen, the great: German wireless station, picked up and for- 
warded to official diplomatic sources here tonight purports to 
give the text of Germany's answer to President Wilson's inquiry 
to chancellor Maximilian on Germany's peace proposal. On 
its face it seems a complete acceptance of President Wilson's 
terms. The text as" received by wireless follows: 

»In reply to the questions of the President of the United 
States of America the German government hereby declares: 

»The German government has accepted the terms laid down 
by President Wilson in his address of January the eight and in 
his subsequent addresses on the foundation of a permanent 
peace of justice. Consequently, its object in entering into 
discussions would be only to agree upon practical details of the 
application of these terms. The German government believes 
that the governments of the powers associated with the government 
of the United States also take the position taken by President 
Wilson in his address. 

»The German government, in accord with the Austro- 
Hungarian government for the purpose of bringing about an 
armistice, declares itself ready to comply with the proposition 
of the president in regard to evacuation. 

»The German government suggests that the president may 
occasion the meeting of a mixed commission for making the 
necessary arrangements concerning the evacuation. 

»The present German government, which has undertaken 
the responsibility for this step toward peace, has been formed 
by conferences and in agreement with the great majority of the 
Reichstag. The chancellor, supported in all of his actions by 
the will of this majority, speaks in the name of the German 
government and of the German people. 
xBerlin, Oct. 12, 1918. 

Solf, 
> State Secretary of Foreign Office.* 
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Washington, D. C, Oct. 14. — President Wilson today- 
answered Germany's peace proffer as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Oct. 14. From the secretary of 
state to the charge d'affaires of Switzerland, ad interim in 
charge af German interests in the United States: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Oct. 1 4. Sir: In reply to the com- 
munication of the German government dated the 12th instant, 
which you handed me today, I have the honor to request you 
to transmit the following answer: 

2>The unqualified acceptance by the present German govern- 
ment and by a large majority of the German Reichstag of the 
terms laid down by the President of the United States of 
America in his add ess to the Congress of the United States 
on the eight of January, 19 18, and in his subsequent addresses 
justifies the president in making a frank and direct statement 
of his decision with regard to the communications of the German 
government of the eight and twelfth of October, 1918. 

lit must be clearly understood that the process of evacuation 
and the conditions of an armistice are matters which must be 
left to the judgment and advice of the military advisers of the 
government of the United States and allied governments, and 
the president feels it his duty to say that no arrangement can 
be accepted by the government of the United States which 
does not provide absolutely satisfactory safeguards and guarantees 
of the maintenance of the present military supremacy of the- 
armies of the United States and of the allies in the field. He 
feels confident that he can safely assume that this will also be 
the judgment and decision of the allied governments. 

»The president feels that it is also his duty to add that 
neither the government of the United States nor, he is quite 
sure, the governments with which the government of the United 
States is associated as a belligerent, will consent to consider an 
armistice so long as the armed forces of Germany continue the 
illegal and inhumane practices which they still persist in. At 
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the very time that the German government approaches the 
government of the United States vifith proposals of peace its 
submarines are engaged in sinking passenger ships at sea and 
not the ships alone but the very boats in which their passengers 
and crews seek to make their way to safety; and in their present 
enforced withdrawal from Flanders and France the German 
armies are pursuing a course of wanton destruction which has 
always been regarded as in direct violation of the rules and 
practices of civilized warfare. Cities and villages, if not destroyed, 
are being stripped of all they contain pot only, but often of 
their very inhabitants. The nations associated against Germany 
cannot be expected to agree to a cessation of arms, while acts 
of inhumanity, spoliation and desolation a'Ve being continued, 
which they justly look upon with horror and with burning hearts. 

"It is necessary, also, in order that there may be no possi- 
bility of misunderstanding, that the president should very sol- 
emnly call the attention of the government of Germany to the 
language and plain intent of one of the terms of peace which 
the German government has now accepted. It is contained in 
the address of the president delivered at Mount Vernon on the 
fourth of July last. It is as follows : 

"The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that 
can separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the 
peace of the wo Id; or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at 
least its reduction to virtual impotency." 

"The power which has hitherto controlled the German nation 
is of the sort here descrbed. It is within the choice of the 
German nation to alter it. The president's words just quoted 
naturally constitute a condition precedent to peace, if peace is 
to come by the action of the German people themselves. The 
president feels bound to say that the whole process of peace 
will, in his judgment, depend upon the definiteness and the 
satistactory character of the guarantees which can be given in 
this fundamental matter. It is indispensable thas the govern- 

12— 1S5481. 
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ments associated against Germany should know beyond perad- 
venture with whom they are dealing. 

"The president will make a separate reply to the royal and 
imperial government of Austria-Hungary." 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my high considera- 
tion 

Robert Lansing. 

Mr. Frederick Oederlin, Charge d'affairs of 

Switzerland, ad interim and in Charge of 

German interests in the United States. 



TEXT OF president's NOTE REFUSING TRUCE TO AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 

Washington, Oct. 19 — The complete text of the presi- 
dent's note to Austria- Hungary, as made public by the State 
department was as follows: 

"From the Secretary of State to the Swedish Minister: 

"Department of State, Oct. i8, 1918. 

»Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of the 7:th instant in which you transmit a communication 
of the imperial and royal government of Au.stria-Hungary to 
the president. I am now instructed by the president to request 
you to be good enough, through your government, to convey 
to the imperial and royal government of Austria-Hungary the 
following reply: 

"The president deems it his duty to say to the Austro- 
Hungarien government that he cannot entertain the present 
suggestions of that government because of certain events of 
utmost importance, which, occurring since the delivery of his 
address of the 8:th January last, have necessarily altered the 
attitude and responsibility of the government of the United 
States. Among the fourteen terms of peace which the president 
formulated at that time occurred the following: »The peoples of 
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Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations we wish to 
see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous development. s 

"Since that sentence was written and uttered to the Con- 
gress of the United States, the government of the United States 
has recognized that a state of belligerency exist between the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the German and Austro-Hungarian empires 
and that the Czecho-Slovak national council is a de facto belli- 
gerent government clothed with proper authority to direct the 
military and political affairs of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

"It has also recognized in the fullest manner the justice of 
the nationalistic aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs for freedom. 

"The president is, therefore, no longer at liberty to accept 
the mere 'autonomy' of these peoples as a basis of peace, but 
is obliged to insist that they, and not he, shall be the judges 
of what action on the part of the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment will satisfy their aspirations and their conception of their 
rights and destiny as members ef the family of nations." 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consi- 
deration. 

Robert Lansing. 

TEXT OF GERMAN NOTE. 

London, England Monday, Oct. 21. A reply from the Ger- 
man government to President Wilson's recent note bearing on 
the Chancellor's peace proposal has been received by wireless 
with the name of Dr. Solf, the Foreign Minister, appended. 

The reply deals at some length with the different points 
raised by President Wilson, which it professes to answer satis- 
factorily. 

The text of the note as received is as follows: 

In accepting the proposal for an evacuation of occupied 
territories, the German government has started from the assump- 
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tion- that the procedure of this evacuation, and of the condi- 
tions of an armistice, should be left to the judgment of the 
military advisers, and, that the actual standard of power which 
both sides in the field have should form the basis for arrange- 
ments safeguarding and guaranteeing this standard. 

"The German government suggests to the president that an 
opportunity should be brought about for fixing the details. The 
German government trusts that the President of the United 
States will approve of no demand which would be irreconcilable 
with the honor of the German people and with the opening of 
the way to a peace of justice. 

"The German government protests against the reproach of 
illegal and inhuman action against the German land and sea 
forces, and thereby against the German people. For the cove- 
ring of a retreat, destructions will always be necessary, and in 
so far as necessary they are permitted by international law. 
The German troops are under the strictest instruction to spare 
private property and to exercise care for the population to the 
best of their ability. Where transgressions occur in spite of 
these instructions the guilty are being punished. 

"The German government further denies that the German 
Navy, in sinking ships, has ever purposely destroyed lifeboats 
with their passengers. The German government proposes with 
regard to all those charges that the facts be cleared up by 
neutral commissions. 

"In order to avoid anything that might hamper the work of 
peace, the German government has caused orders to be dis- 
patched to all submarine ecommanders precluding the torpedoing 
of passenger ships without, however, for technical reasons, be- 
ing able to guarantee that these orders will reach every single 
submarine at sea before its return. 

"As a fundamental condition for peace the president pre- 
scribes the destruction of every arbitrary power that can sepa- 
rately, secretly, and of its own single choice disturb the peace of 
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the world. The German government replies that hitherto the 
representatives of the people in the German Empire have not been 
endowed with an influence on the formation of the govern- 
ment. 

"The constitution did not provide for the concurrence of 
representatives of the people in decisions of peace and war. 
These conditions have just now undergone a fundamental change. 
A new government has been formed in accordance with the 
wishes of the representatives of the people, based on equal, 
universal, secret, direct franchise. 

"The leaders of the great parties of the Reichstag are mem- 
bers of this government. In the future, no government can 
take office, or continue in office, without possessing the con- 
fidense of a majority of the Reichstag. 

"The responsibility of the Chancellor of the Empire to the 
representatives of the peoples being legally developed and safe- 
guarded. The first act of the new government has been to 
lay before the Reichstag a bill to alter the constitution of the 
Empire so that the consent of the representatives of the people 
is required for decisions on war and peace. 

"The permanence of the new system is, however, guaranteed 
not only by constitutional safeguards, but also by the unshak- 
able determination of the German people, whose vast majority 
stands behind these reforms and demands their energetic con- 
tinuance. 

"The question of the president as to with whom he and the 
governments associated against Germany are dealing is there- 
fore answered in a clear, unequivocal manner by the statement 
that the offer of peace and an armistice has not come from any 
arbitrary and irresponsible influence, and is supported by the 
approval of an overwhelming majority of the German people." 

Solf. 

"State Secretary of Foreign Office.', 
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THE president's REPLY TO GERMANY. 

Department of State, Oct. 23, 1918. 

From the Secretary of State to the Charge d' Affaires of 
Switzerland, ad interim, in charge of German interests in the 
United States: 

Department of State, Oct. 23,1918. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of the 22d, transmitting a communication under date of 
the 20th from the German government and to advise you that 
the president has instructed me to reply thereto as follows: 

»Having received tlie solemn and explicit assurance of the 
German government that it unreservedly accepts the terms of 
peace laid down in his address to the Congress of the United 
States on the 8th of January, 1918, and the principles of sett- 
lement enunciated in his subsequent addresses, particularly the 
address of the 27th of Sept. and that it desires to discuss the 
details of their application, and that this wish and purpose 
emanate, not from those who have hitherto dictated German 
policy and conducted the present war on Germany's behalf, but 
from ministers who speak for the majority, of the Reichstag and 
for an overwhelming majority of the German people; and having 
received also the explicit promise of the present German go- 
vernment that the humane rules of civilized warfare will be 
observed both on land and sea by the German armed forces, 
the President of the United States feels that he cannot decline 
to take up with the governments with which the government 
of the United States is associated the question of an armi- 
stice. 

He deems it his duty to say again, however, that the only 
armistice he would feel justified in submitting for consideration 
would be one which should leave the United States and the 
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powers associated with her in a position to enforce any arran- 
gements that may be entered into and to make a renewal of 
hostihties on the part of Germany impossible. The president 
has, therefore, transmitted his correspondence with the present 
German authorities to the governments with which the govern- 
ment of the United States is associated as a belligerent, with the 
suggestion that, if those governments are disposed to effect peace 
upon the terms and principles indicated, their military advisers 
and the military advisers of the United States be asked to sub- 
mit to the governments associated against Germany the necessary 
terms of such an armi>tice as will fully protect the interests of 
the peoples involved and insure to the associated governments 
the unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the details of 
the peace to which the German government has agreed, provi- 
ded they deem such an armistice possible from the military 
point of view. Should such terms of armistice be suggested, 
their acceptance by Germany will afford the best concrete evi- 
dence of her unequivocal acceptance of the terms and principles 
of peace from which the whole nation proceeds. 

The president would deem himself lacking in candor did he 
not point out in the frankest possible terms the reason why 
extraordinary safeguards must be demanded. Significant and 
important as the constitutional changes seem to be which are 
spoken of by the German foreign secretary in his note of the 
Twentieth of October, it does not appear that the principle of a 
government responsible to the German people has yet been 
fully worked out or that any guarantees either exist or are in 
contemplation that the alterations of principle and of practice, 
now partially agreed upon, will be permanent. Moreover, it does 
not appear that the heart of the present difficulty has been 
reached. It may be that future wars have been brought under 
the control of the German people, but the present war has not 
been; and it is with the present war that we are dealing. It 
is evident that the German people have no means of comman- 
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ding the acquiescence of the military authorities of the empire 
in the popular will; that the power of the king of Prussia to 
control the policy of the empire is unimpaired; that the deter- 
mining initiative still remains with those vdio have hitherto been' 
the masters of Germany. 

Feeling that the whole peace of the world depends now on 
plain speaking and straightforward action, the president deems 
it his duty to say, without any attempt to soften what may 
seem harsh words, that the nations of the world do not -and 
cannot trust the word of those who have hitherto been the 
masters of German policy, and to point out once more that in 
concluding peace and attempting to undo the infinite injuries 
and injustices of this war the government of the United States 
cannot deal with any but veritable representatives of the Ger- 
man people who have been assured of a genuine constitutional 
standing as the real rulers of Germany. If it must deal with 
the military masters and the mbnarchial autocrats of Germany 
now, or if it is likely to have to deal with them later in regard ' 
to the international obligations of the German empire, it must 
demand, not peace negotiations, but surrender. Nothing can be 
gained by leaving this essential thing unsaid. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration. 

Robert Lansing. 
Mr. Frederick Oederlin. 

Charge d'Affaires of Switzerland, ad interim, in charge of German 
interests in the United States. 



Washington, D. C., Nov. 5 — (Special.)— President Wilson no- 
tified the German government today that Marshal Foch, com- 
mander of the allied armies in the field, is authorized and ready 
to receive accredited representatives to whom he will communi- 
cate the terms of armistice agreed upon by the supreme war 
council at Versailles. 
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The president also communicated to the German govern- 
ment in the same note transmitted through the Swiss minister 
to the United States a statement from the aUied governments 
that they are willing, after careful consideration, to make peace 
with the government of Germany on terms suggested by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his address to congress Jan, 8 and in subsequent 
addresses, with the exception of the president's second proposal 
in the now celebrated »fourteen articles* relating to the freedom 
of the seas. 

INSIST ON REPARATION. 

The allies also add to the president's suggestions relating 
to the evacuation of invaded territories the condition that such 
evacuation is understood to mean that compensation will be 
made by Germans for all damage done to the jcivilian popu- 
lation of the allies and their property by the aggression of Ger- 
many by land, by sea, and from the air.» 

Germany is informed that President Wilson is in agreement 
with the allied governments on their interpretation that his 
proposals for evacuation include indemnification of allied citizens 
who have suffered loss in the war due to the invasion by Ger- 
man armies. 

SECRETARY LANSING'S NOTE. 
The text of Secretary Lansing's note follows: 

» I have the honor to request yon to transmit the following 
communication to the German government: 

»'In my note of Oct. 23, 1918, I advised you that the pre- 
sident had transmitted his correspondence with the German 
authorities to the governments with wich the government of the 
United States is associated as a belligerent, with the suggestion 
that, if those governments were disposed to accept peace upon 
the terms and principles indicated, the military advisers of th&i 
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United States be asked to submit to the government associaited 
against Germany the necessary terms of such an armistice as 
would fully protect the interests of the peoples involved and 
insure to the associated governments the unrestricted power to 
safeguard and enforce the details of the peace to which the 
German government had agreed provided they deem such an 
armistice possible from the military point of view. 

»'The president is now in receipt of a memorandum of ob- 
servations by the allied governments on this correspondence, 
which is as follows: 

»'The allied governments have given careful consideration to 
the correspondence which has passed between the president of 
the United States and the German government. Subject to the 
qualifications which follow they declare their willingness to make 
peace with the government of Germany on the terms of peace 
laid down in the president's address to Congress of January 8, 
19 1 8, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his, subse- 
quent addresses. They must point out, however, that clause 
two, relating to what is usually described as the freedom of the 
seas, is open to various interpretations, some of which they 
could not accept. They must, therefore, reserve to themselves 
complete freedom on this subject when they enter the peace 
conference. 

(The second clause in President Wilson's peace proposals 
upon which the allied governments have been unable to agree 
reads as follows: 

» Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside ter- 
ritorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by international action for 
.he enforcrement of international covenants.s) 

^'Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his ad- 
dress to Congress of Jan. 8, 191 8, the president declared that 
invaded territories must be restored as well as evacuated and 
freed; the allied governments feel that no doubt ought to be 
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allowed to exist as to what this provision implies. By it they 
understand that compensation will be made by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the allies and their 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and 
from the air.» 

»I am instructed by the president to say that he is in agree- 
ment with the interpretation set forth in the last paragraph of 
the memoranduni above quoted. I am further instructed by the 
president to request you to notify the German government that 
Marshal Foch has been authorized by the government of the 
United States and the allied governments to receive properly 
accredited representatives of the German gevernment and to 
communicate to them the terms of an armistice. 

»Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest conside- 
ration. 

Robert Lansing. 

London November 19, 191 8. 

Germany has requested the President of the United States 
to arrange immediately for the opening of peace negotiations, 
there being a pressing danger of famine. 

From foreign Secretary Solf to Secretary of State Lansing, 

Sir! The armistice being concluded the German govern- 
ment requests the President of the United States to arrange for 
the opening of peace negotiations. 

For the purpose of acceleration the German government 
proposes first of all to take into view the conclusion of a pre- 
liminary peace and asks for a communication, as to what place 
and at what time the negotiations might begin. 

As there is pressing dangers of famine, the German govern- 
ment is particularly anxious for the negotiations to begin im- 
mediately. 

Solf. 
State Secretary of Foreign Office. 
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Washington November 12, 1918. 

President Wilson has issued a proclamation concerning the 
armistice in which he says: »The United States have gained 
what they started out to fight for, and it is now our happy lot 
by sober and friendly advice, and material aid, to help establish 
a just democracy in the whole world.» 



TEXT OF THE ARMISTICE WITH GERMANY. 

[The Inter-Allied War Council had met at Versailles on October 31 to frame 
the conditions of armistice to be offered to Germany, and after four days of 
harmonious discussion had unanimously agreed upon the terms. President Wilson 
had previously informed Germany (on October 23) that the only justifiable armis- 
tice would be one leaving the Allies in a position to enforce agreements, and 
making renewal of hostilities impossible. At the Versailles meetings were Marshal 
Foch as commander-in-chief of the Allied armies, Premier Lloyd George of Great 
Britain, Premier Clemenceau of France, Premier Orlando of Italy, and Col. Ed- 
ward M. House representing President Wilson. The armistice was presented to 
German delegates by Marshal Foch on November 8, upon their arrival within 
the French lines, and it was accepted by them on November 11. J 

/. Military Clauses on Western Front. 

One. — Cessation of operations by land an in the air six hours 
after the signature of the armistice. 

Two. — Immediate evacuation of invaded countries: Belgium, 
France, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, so ordered as to be completed 
within fourteen dayS' from the signature of the armistice. German 
troops which have not left the above mentioned territories within the 
period fixed will become prisoners of war. Occupation by the Allied 
and United States forces jointly will keep pace with evacuation in 
these areas. All movements of evacuation and occupation will be 
regulated in accordance with a note annexed to the stated terms. 

Three. — Repatriation beginning at once to be completed within 
fifteen days of all the inhabitants of the countries above enumerated 
(including hostages, persons under trial or convicted). 

Four. — Surrender in good condition by the German armies of 
the following war material: Five thousand guns (2,500 heavy and 
2,500 field), 25,000 machine guns, 3,000 minenwerfer 1,700 air- 
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planes (fighters, bombers — firstly, all of the D y's and all the night 
bombing machines). The above to be delivered in situ to the Allied 
and United States troops in accordance with the detailed conditions 
laid down in the note (annexure No. i) drawn up at the moment 
of the signing of the armistice. 

Five. — • Evacuation by the German armies of the countries on 
the left bank of the Rhine. The countries on the left bank of the 
Rhine shall be administered by the local troops of occupation. The 
occupation of these territories will be carried out by Allied and 
United States garrisons holding the principal crossings of the Rhine 
(Mayence, Coblentz, Cologne), together with the bridgeheads at these 
points of a thirty-kilometer radius on the right bank and by garri- 
sons similarly holding the strategic points of the regions. A neutral 
zone shall be reserved on the right bank of the Rhine between the 
stream and a line drawn parallell to the bridgeheads and to the 
stream and at a distance of ten kilometers from the frontier of 
Holland up to the frontier of Switzerland. The evacuation by the 
enemy of the Rhinelands (left and right bank) shall be so ordered 
as to be completed within a further period of sixteen days, in all, 
thirty-one days after the signing of the armistice. All the move- 
ments of evacuation or occupation are regulated by the note (an- 
nexure No. i) drawn up at the moment of the signing of the ar mistice. 

Six. — In all territories evacuated by the enemy there shall be 
no evacuation of inhabitants; no damage or harm shall be done to 
the persons or property of the inhabitants. No person shall be 
prosecuted for offenses of participation in war measures prior to the 
signing of the armistice. No destruction of any kind shall be com- 
mitted. Military establishments of all kinds shall be delivered intact, 
as well as military stores of food, munitions, and equipment, not 
removed during the time fixed for evacuation. Stores of food of all 
kinds for the civil population, cattle, etc., shall be left in situ. 
Industrial establishments shall not be impaired in any way and their 
personnel shall not be removed. 

Seven. — Roads and means of communication of every kind, 
railroads, waterways, main roads, bridges, telegraphs, telephones, shall 
be in no manner impaired. All civil and military personnel at 
present employed on them shall remain. Five thousand locomotives 
and 150,000 wagons in good working order, with all necessary spar? 
parts and fittings, shall be delivered to the associated powers within 
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the period" fixed in annexure No. 2, and total of which shall not 
exceed thirty-one days. There' shall Ukewise be delivered 5,000 
motor lorries (camione automobiles) in good order, within the period 
of thirty-six days. The railways of Alsace-Lorraine shall be handed 
over within the period of thirty-one days, together with pre-war 
personnel and material. Further, the material necessary for the 
working of railways in the countries on the left bank of the Rhine 
shaU be left in situ. All stores of coal and material for the upkeep 
of permanent ways, signals, and repair shops shall be left in situ. 
These stores shall be maintained by Germany insofar as concerns 
the working of the railroads in the countries on the left bank of the 
Rhine. All barges taken from the Allies shall be restored to them. 
The note, annexure No. i, regulates the details of these measures. 

Eight. — The German command shall be responsible for revea- 
ling within the period of foity-eight hours after the signing of the 
armistice all mines or delayed action fuses on territory evacuated by 
the German troops and shall assist in their discovery and destruction. 
It also shall reveal all destructive measures that may have been taken 
(sugh as poisoning or polluting of springs and wells, etc.). All under 
penalty of reprisals. 

Nine. — The right of requisition shall be exercised by the Allied 
and United Statet armies in all occupied territories, subject to regu- 
lation of accounts with those whom it may concern. The upkeep 
of the troops of occupation in the Rhineland (excluding Alsace- 
Lorraino) shall be charged to the German government. 

Ten. — The immediate repatriation without reciprocity, according 
to detailed conditions which shall be fixed, of all Allied and United 
States prisoners of war, including persons under trial or convicted. 
The Allied Powers and the United States shall be able to dispose 
of them as they wish. This condition annuls the previous conven- 
tions on the subject of the exchange of prisoners of war, including 
the one of July, 1918, in course of ratification. However, the repa- 
triation of German prisoners of war interned in Holland and in 
Switzerland shall continue as before. The repatriation of German 
prisoners of war shall be regulated at the conclusion of the prelimi- 
naries of peace. 

Eleven. — Sick and wounded who cannot be removed from eva- 
cuated territory will be cared for by German personnel, who will be 
left on the spot with the medical material required. 
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//. Disposition Relative to the Eastern Frontiers of Germany. ■ 

Twelve. — All German troops at present in the territories which 
. before belonged to Austria-Hungary, Rumania, Turkey, shall withdraw 
immediately within the frontiers of Germany as they existed on 
August I, 1914. All German troops at present in the territories 
which before the war belonged to Russia shall likewise withdraw 
within the frontiers of Germany, defined as above, as soon as the 
Allies, taking into account the internal situation of these territories, 
shall decide that the time for this has come. 

Thirteen. — Evacuation by German troops to begin at once, 
and all German instructors, prisoners, and civilians as well as mili- 
tary agents now on the territory of Russia (as defined before 19 14) 
to be recalled. 

Fourteen. — German troops to cease at once all requisitions and 
seizures and any other undertaking with a view to obtaining supplies 
intended for Germany in Rumania and Russia (as defined on August 
I, 1914)- 

Fifteen. — Renunciation of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest- 
Litovsk and of the supplementary treaties. 

Sixteen. — The Allies shall have free access to the territories 
evacuated by the Germans on their eastern frontier, either through 
Danzig, or by the Vistula, in order to convey supplies to the popula- 
tions of those territories and for the purpose of maintaining order. 



///. Clause Concerning East Africa. 

Seventeen. — Evacuation by all German forces operating in East 
Africa within a period to be fixed by the Allies. 



IV. General Clauses. 

Eighteen. — Repatriation, without reciprocity, within a maximum 
period of one month in accordance with detailed conditions hereafter 
to be fixed of all interned civilians, including hostages (persons?), 
under trial or convicted, belonging to the allied or associated powers 
other than those enumerated in Article Three. 
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Nineteen. — The following financial conditions are required: 
Reparation for damage done. While such armistice lasts no public 
securities shall be removed by the enemy which can serve as a pledge 
to the Allies for the recovery or reparation for war losses. Immediate 
restitution of the cash deposit in the national bank of Belgium, and 
in general immediate return of all documents, specie, stocks, shares, 
paper money, together with plant for the issue thereof, touching 
public or private interests in the invaded countries. Restitution of 
the Russian and Rumanian gold yielded to Germany or taken by that 
power. This gold to be delivered in trust to the Allies until the 
signature of peace. 

V. Naval Conditions. 

Twenty. — Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and 'defi- 
nite information to be given as to the location and movements of all 
German ships. Notification to be given to neutrals that freedom of 
navigation in all territorial waters is given to the naval and mercan- 
tile marines of the allied and associated powers all questions of neu- 
trality being waived. 

Twenty-one. — All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of the 
allied and associated powers in German hands to be returned with- 
out reciprocity. 

Twenty-two. — Surrender to the Allies and United States of all 
submarines (including submarine cruisers and all mine-laying subma- 
rines) now existing, with their complete armament and equipment, in 
ports which shall be specified by the Allies and United States. 
Those which cannot take the sea shall be disarmed of the personnel 
and material and shall remain under the supervision of the Allies 
and the United States. The submarines which are ready for the sea 
shall be prepared to leave the German ports as soon as orders shall 
be received by wireless for their voyage to the port designated for 
their delivery, and the remainder at the earliest possible moment. 
The conditions of this article shall be carried into effect within the 
period of fourteen days after the signing of the armistice. 

Twenty-three. — German surface warships which shall be desig- 
nated by the Allies and the United States shall be immediately 
disarmed and thereafter interned in neutral ports or in default of 

13— i«54Sl. 
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them in allied ports to be designated by the Allies and the United 
States. They will there remain under the supervision of the Allies 
and of the United States, only caretakers being left on board. The 
following warships are designated by the AUdes: Six battle cruisers, 
ten battleships, eight light cruisers (including two mine layers), fifty 
destroyers of the most modern types. All other surface warships 
(including river craft) are to be concentrated in German naval bases 
to be designated by the Allies and the United States, and are to be 
completely disarmed and classed under the supervision of the Allies 
and the United States. The military armament of all ships of the 
auxiliary fleet shall be put on shore. All vessels designated to be 
interned shall be ready to leave the German ports seven days after 
the signing of the armistice. Directions for. the voyage will be given 
by wireless. 

Twenty-four. — The Allies and the United States of America 
shall have the right to sweep up all mine fields and obstructions laid 
by Germany outside German territorial waters, and the positions of 
these are to be indicated. 

Twenty-five. — Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be 
given to the naval and mercantile marines of the allied and associ- 
ated powers. To secure this the Allies and the United States of 
America shall be empowered to occupy all German forts, fortifica- 
tions, batteries, and defense works of all kinds in all the entrances 
from the Cattegat into the Baltic, and to sweep up all mines and 
obstructions within and without German territorial waters, without 
any question of neutrality being raised, and the positions of all such 
mines and obstructions are to be indicated. 

Twenty-six. — The existing blockade conditions set up by the 
allied and associated powers are to remain unchanged, and all Ger- 
man merchant ships found at sea are to remain liable to capture. 
The Allies and the United States shall give consideration to the pro- 
visioning of Germany during the armistice to the extent recognized 
as necessary. 

Twenty-seven. — All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and 
immobolized in German bases to be specified by the Allies and the 
United States of America. 

Twenty- eight. — In evacuating the Belgian coast and ports Ger- 
many shall abandon in situ and in fact all port and river naxigation 
material, all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, all naval aeronautic appa- 
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ratus, material and supplies, and all arms, apparatus and supplies of 
every kind. 

Twenty-nine. — All Black Sea pprts are to be evacuated by 
Germany; all Russian war vessels of all descriptions seized by Ger- 
many in the Black Sea are to be handed over to the Allies and 
the United States of America; all neutral merchant vessels seized are 
to be released; all warlike and other materials of all kinds seized 
in those ports are to be returned and German materials as specified 
in Clause Twenty-eight are to be abandoned. 

Thirty. — All merchant vessels in German hands belonging to 
the allied and associated powers are to be restored in ports to be 
specified by the Allies and the United States of America without 
reciprocity. 

Thirty-one. — No destruction of ships or of materials to be per- 
mitted before evacuation, surrender, or restoration. 

Thirty-two. — The German Government will notify the neutral 
governments of the world, and particularly the governments of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, that all restrictions placed on 
the trading of their vessels with the allied and associated countries, 
whether by the German government or by private German interests, 
and whether in return for specific concessions, such as the export of 
shipbuilding materials, or not, are immediately canceled. 

Thirty- three. — No transfers of German merchant shipping of 
any description to any neutral flag are to take place after signature 
of the armistice. 

VI. Duration of Armistice. 

Thirty- four. — The duration of the armistice is to be thirty days 
with option to extend. During this period if its clauses are not 
carried into execution the armistice may be denounced by one of 
the contracting parties, which must give warning forty-eight hours in 
advance. It is understood that the execution of Articles 3 and 18 
shall not warrant the denunciation of the armistice on the ground 
of insufficient execution within a period fixed, except in the case of 
bad faith in carrying them into execution. In order to assure the 
execution of this convention under the best conditions, the principle 
of a permanent international armistice commission is admitted. This 
commission will act under the authority of the allied military and 
naval Commanders in Chief. 
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VII. The Limit for Reply. 

Thirty-five. — This armistice to be accepted or refused by Ger- 
many within seventy-two hours of notification. 

This armistice has been si ned the Eleventh of November, Nine- 
teen Eigtheen, at J o'clock French time. 

F. Foch, F. E. IVemyss, Erzberger., A. Obemdorff, 
Winterfeldt, von Salow. 



A SUMMARY OF THE ARMISTICE AGREEMENTS WITH BULGARIA, 
TURKEY, AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Bulgaria Surrenders. 

The first episode in the swiftly moving last act of the drama of 
world war had been the military and political collapse of Bulgaria 
and the acceptance of terras dictated by the Allied commander in 
the field, on September 29. The conditions imposed were purely 
military, and included evacuation of Serbian and Greek territory, 
demobilization of the Bulgarian army, surrender of means of tran- 
sport, permission for the Allies to occupy strategic points and use 
all means of communication. 

Thus occurred the first split in the Teutonic alliance. Serbian 
troops rapidly reoccupied their own lands, with two direct results of 
deep significance: (i) Turkey was cut ofif from German aid, at a 
moment when the Sultan's army in Palestine was being annihilated by 
the British; and (2) Austria-Hungary was opened to invasion on a 
new front, when all the world knew that her limit of endurance had 
been reached that a rejuvenated Italian army was about to launch 
an attack alonsr the Piave. 



The Ag?-eement with Turkey. 

Simultaneous with the Allied offensive against Bulgaria, the British 
in Palestine had struck the Turkish line with such brilliancy of 
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leadership and dash in execution that the enemy was completely- 
routed. Seventy thousand prisoners were taken. Cavalry units ad- 
vanced 275 miles in five weeks, and cut the railroad line behind a 
second Turkish army in Mesopotamia. There was no choice for the 
Turks but to surrender. The terms imposed by the AUied powers 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Opening of Dardanelles and Bosporus and access to Black 
Sea. Allied occupation of Dardanelles and Bosporus forts. 

2. Position of mine fields and other obstructions in Turkish 
waters to be indicated, and assistance given to remove them. 

3. Information concerning mines in the Black Sea is to be com- 
municated. 

4. Allied prisoners and Armenian interned persons and prisoners 
to be handed over unconditionally to the Allies. 

5. Immediate demobilization of the Turkish army, except troops 
for surveillance on frontiers and for maintenance of order. 

6. Surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters. These ships 
will be interned in such Turkish port or ports as may be directed, 
except small vessels for poHce and simular purposes. 

7. The Allies to occupy strategic points in any situation which 
threatens their security. 

8. Free use by Allied ships of ports and anchorages in Turkish 
occupation and denial of their use by the enemy. Similar condi- 
tions to apply to Turkish shipping in Turkish waters for purposes 
of trade and demobilization. 

9. Allied occupation of Taurus tunnel system. 

10. Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from northern Persia. 

1 1 . Part of Transcaucasia to be evacuated by Turkish troops, 
remainder if required. 

12. Wireless, telegraph and cable stations to be controlled by 
the Allies. 

13. Prohibition against destruction of any naval, military or com- 
mercial material. 

14. Facilities are to be given for the purchase of coal, oil^ fuel 
and naval material from Turkish sources. 

15. Surrender of all Turkish officers in Tripolitania and Cyre- 
naica. 

16. Surrender of all garrisons in Hedjaz, Assir, Yemen, Syria 
and Mesopotamia and withdrawal of Turkish troops from Galicia. 
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17. Use of ships and repair facilities at all Turkish ports and 
arsenals. 

18. Surrender of all ports occupied in TripoHtania and Cyre- 
naica, including Misurata. 

19. All Germans and Austrians to be evacuated within one 
month from Turkish dominions. 

20. Compliance wiih such orders as may be conveyed for the 
disposal of equipments, arms and ammunition. 

2 r. An allied representative to be attached to Turkish Ministry 
of Supplies to safeguard allied interests. 

2 2 . Turkish prisoners are to be kept at the disposal of the Allied 
Powers. 

23. Turkey to cease all relations with Central Powers. 

24. In case of disorder in Armenia the Allies reserve right to. 
occupy. 

25. Hostihties shall cease from noon Thursday, the 3r:st of Oc- 
tober 1 91 8. 

The Austrian Armistice. 

While Bulgaria and Turkey were experiencing defeat, the only 
remaining German ally — Austria- Hungary — was in turn subjected 
to overwhelming attack. An Italian offensive was begun on October 
24. Resistance soon collapsed and hundreds of thousands of pri- 
soners were taken. The Austro-Hungarians begged for an armistice, 
which was granted by the Allies on November 4, under the following 
conditions : 

Military Clauses: 

1. Immediate cessation of hostilities by land, by sea and air. 

2. Demobilization of Austro-Hungarian army and immediate with- 
drawal from Western front. 

3. Evacuation of all territories invaded by Austria-Hungary be- 
hind a fixed line. [In general, the territories embraced those long 
claimed by Italy: the Trentino, Trieste and Dalmatia.J All territory 
thus evacuated shall be occupied by the forces of the Allies and the 
United States. Military and railway equipment of all kinds, including 
coal belonging to or within those territories, to be surrendered. 

4. The Allies shall have the right of free movement over all 
road and rail and water ways in Austria-Hungarian territory, and 
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shall occupy strategic points necessary to conduct military operations 
or to maintain order. 

5. Complete evacuation or internment of all German troops 
within fifteen days. 

6. Administration of evacuated territories of Austria-Hungary 
entrusted to local authorities under con'.rol of the armies of occu- 
pation. 

7. Immediate repatriation without reciprocity of all Allied pri- 
soners and interned civilians. 

Naval Conditions: 

1. Immediate cessation of hostilities at sea and information to 
be given as to location of Austro-Hungarian ships. 

2. Surrender of fifteen Austro-Hungarian submarines and of all 
German submarines in Austro-Hungarian waters. All other sub- 
marines to be disarmed and to remain under supervision of the 
Allies. 

3.. Surrender of three battleships, three hght cruisers, nine 
destroyers, twelve torpedo boats, one mine layer, six Danube monitors. 
Other warships to be disarmed and placed under supervision. 

4. Freedom of navigation of all warships and merchant ships of 
the Allies in the Adriatic and up the Danube with power to occupy 
or to dismantle all defense works. 

5. Blockade by the Allies to remain unchanged -and all Austro- 
Hungarian merchant ships found at sea are to remain liable to cap- 
ture save exceptions which may be made. 

6. Naval aircraft to be concentrated and impactionized. 

7. Evacuation of Italian coasts and ports occupied by Austria- 
Hungary. 

8. Occupation by the Allies of fortification and dockyards and 
arsensal at Pola. 

- 9. All merchant vessels held by Austria-Hungary belonging to 
the Allies to be returned. 

10. No destruction of ships or of materials to be permitted be- 
fore evacuation, surrender, or restoration. 

11. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners in Austro-Hunga- 
rian hands to be returned without reciprocity. 
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ARMISTICE SIGNED. 

A Washington dispatch, dated Nov. ii; says: Armistice terms have been 
signed by Germany, the State Department announced at 2:45 o'clock this mor- 
ning. 'The world war ended this morning at 6 o'clock Washington time, n 
o'clock Paris time. The armistice was signed by the German representatives at 
midnight. The announcement was made verbally by an official of the State 
Department in this form: "The armistice has been signed. It was signed at 5 
o'clock a. m., Paris time and hostilities will cease at 11 o'clock this morning 
Paris time." 

A Washington dispatch, dated November 1 1 , says : The terms 
of the armistice with Germany were read to congress by Pre- 
sident Wilson at i o'clock this afternoon. 

Assembled in the hall of the house, where nineteen months 
ago senators and representatives heard the President ask for a 
declaration of war, they today heard him speak the words 
which herald the coming of peace as follows: 

"Gentlemen of the Congress. In this anxious times of rapid 
and stupendous change it will in some degree lighten my sense 
of responsibility to perform in person the duty of communica- 
ting to you some of the larger circumstances of the situation 
with which it is necessary to deal. 

"The German authorities who have, at the invitation of the 
supreme war council, been in communication with Marshal Foch, 
have accepted and signed the terms of armistice which he was 
authorized and instructed to communicate to them. Those 
terms are as follows: 

(Here the President read the terms of the Armistice printed 
above, after which he continued:) 

"The war thus comes to an end for, having accepted these 
terms of armistice, it will be impossible for the German com- 
mand to renew it. 

"It is not now possible to assess the consequences of this 
great consummation. We know only that this tragical war, 
wJiose consuming flames swept from one nation to another until 
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all the world was on fire, is at an end and that it was the 
privilege of our own people to enter it at its most critical junc- 
ture in such fashion and in such force as to contribute in a 
way of which we are all deeply proud, to the great result. 

"We know, too, that the object of the war is attained, the 
object upon which all free men had set their hearts, and attai- 
ned with a sweeping completeness which even now we do not 
realize. 

"Armed imperialism such as the men conceived who were 
but yesterday the masters of Germany is at an end, its illicit 
ambition engulfed in black disaster. Who will now seek to 
revive it? The arbitrary power of the military caste of Ger- 
many which once could secretly, and of its own single choice, 
disturb the peace of the world, is discredited and destroyed. 
And more than that — much more than that — has been 
accomplished. The great nations which associated themselves 
to destroy it had now definitely united in the common purpose 
to set up such a peace as will satisfy the longing of the whole 
world for disinterested justice, embodied in settlements which 
are based upon something much better and much more lasting 
than the selfish competitive interests of powerful states. 

"There is no longer conjecture as to the objects the victors 
have in mind. They have a mind in the matter, not only, but 
a heart also. Their avowed and concerted purpose is to satisfy 
and protect the weak as well as to accord their just rights to 
the strong. 

"The humane temper and intention of the victorious govern- 
ments has already been manifested in a very practical way. 
Their representatives in the supreme war council at Versailles, 
have by unanimous resolution assured the people of the Central 
Empires that everything that is possible in the circumstances 
will be done to supply them with food and relieve the distress- 
ing want -that is in so many places threatening their very lives f 
and steps are to be taken immediately to organize these efforts 
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at relief in the same systematic manner that they were organi- 
zed in the case of Belgium. 

"By the use of the idle tonnage of the Central Empires it 
ought presently to be possible to lift the fear of utter misery 
from their oppressed populations and set their minds aijid ener- 
gies free for the great and hazardous tasks of political recon- 
struction which now face them on every hand. Hunger does 
not breed reform; it breeds madness and all the ugly distem- 
pers that make an ordered life impossible. 

"For the fall of the anc ent governments which rested like 
an incubus upon the people of the Central Empires has come 
political change not merely, but revolution; and revolution 
which seems as yet to assume no final and ordered form, but 
ta run from one fluid change to another, until thoughtful men 
are forced to ask themselves, with what governments, and of 
what sort? 

"The present and all that it holds belongs to the nations 
and the peoples who preserve their self-control and the orderly 
processes of their themselves the true friends of mankind. To 
conquer with arms is to make only a temporary conquest; to 
conquer the world by earning its esteem is to make permanent 
conquest. I am confident that the nations that have learned 
the discipline of freedom and that have settled with self-posses- 
sion to its ordered practice are now about to make conquest 
of the world by the sheer power of example and of friendly 
helpfulness. 

"The peoples who have but just come out from under the 
yoke of arbitrary government and who are now coming at last 
into their freedom, will never find the treasures of liberty they 
are in search of if they look for them by the light of the torch. 
They will find that every pathway that is stained with the blood 
of their own brothers leads to the wilderness, not to the seat 
of their hope. They are now face to face with their initial 
tests. We must hold the light steady until they find themsel- 
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ves. And in the meantime, if it be possible, we must establish 
a peace that will justly define their place among the nations, 
remove all fear of their neighbors and of their former masters, 
and enable them to live in security and contentment when they 
have set their own affairs in order. I, for one, do not doubt 
their purpose or their capacity. 

"There are some happy signs that they know and will 
choose the way of self-control and peaceful accommodation. If 
they do, we shall put our aid at their disposal in every way 
that we can. If they do not, we must await with patience and 
sympathy the awakening and recovery that will assuredly come 
at last." 



The total loss to the American Army in France, is, accor- 
ding to a Cablegram from General Pershing on November 26, 
1918, 236,117, as follows: 

Killed in battle and died from wounds 36JS4 

Died from sickness and exposure I4,f^ii 

Wounded i7y>625 

Taken prisoner 2,163 

Missing • • i.'6o 

Total 236,117 

This is the great sacrifice the United States have laid upon 
the bloody altar of war, during one year and seven months of 
horrible slaughter. 
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V. 
WILSON AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

The idea of a League of Nations as the only possible means 
by which to establish and keep a world peace, is not new with 
President Wilson. He has had it in his mind for a long time 
and expressed himself concerning it in a number of speeches 
and conversations public and private. Following is a small 
collection of his utterances on this subject, culled from his 
speeches made during the last two years: 

»What is America expected to do? She is expected to do 
nothing less than keep the law alive while the rest of the world 
burns. You know that there is no international tribune. I pray 
God that if this contest has no other result, it will at least have 
the result of creating an international tribune and' producing 
some sort of joint guarantee of peace on the part of the great 
nations of the world.» 

(From a speech at Des Moines, Iowa, Febi. i, 1916.) 

We believe in these fundamental things: First, that every 
people has a right to choose the sovereignty under which they 
shall live. Second, that the small states of the world have a 
right to enjoy the same respect for their sovereignty and for 
their territorial integrity that great and powerful nations expect 
and insist upon. And, third, that the world has a right to be 
free from every disturbance of its peace that has its origin in 
aggression and disregards of the rights of peoples and nations. 
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I am sure that I speak the mind and the wish of the people 
of America when I say that the United States is willing to be- 
come a partner in a universal association of the nations to 
maintain the inviolate security of the highway of the seas for 
the common and unhindered use of all the nations of the world, 
and to prevent any war begun either contrary to treaty cove^ 
nants or without warning and full submission of the causes to 
the opinion of the world — a virtual guarantee of territorial 
integrity and political independence. 

(From an Adress before the League to enforce Peace, Washington. May 2, 1916.) 

No nation stands wholly apart in interest when the life and 
interest of all nations are thrown into confusion and peril. If 
hopeful and generous enterprise is to be renewed, if the healing 
and helpful arts of life are indeed to be revived, when peace 
comes again, a new atmosphere of justice and friendship must 
be generated by means the world has newer tried before. The 
nations of the world must unite in joint guarantees that what- 
ever is done to disturb the whole worlds life must first be 
tested in the court of the whole worlds opinion before it is 
attempted. 

These are the new foundations the world must build for it- 
self, and we must play our part in the reconstruction, generously 
and without too much thought of our separate interests. 

We can no longer indulge our traditional provincialism. We 
are to play a leading part in the world drama whether we wish 
it or not. We shall lend, not borrow; act for ourselves, not 
imitate or follow; organize and initiate, not peep about merely 
to see where we may get in. 

(From speech at Long Branch, Sept. 2, 1916.) 

I believe that the people of the United States are ripe for 
entrance into an international league whose main object shall 
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be to guarentee international justice and right in the whole 
world. George Washington warned us against mixing ourselves 
up in other peoples conflicts or alliances, I shall never myself 
consent to any alliance that would mix us up in conflicts be- 
tween other nations, but I shall be glad to join an alliance 
v/hich will unite the peoples for keeping the peace of the world 
on the basis of universal justice. Therein is liberation, not Hmi- 
tation. Therein is independence, not retrenchment. This is the 
object United States is willing to work for. 

(From a speech' of May 30, 19 16.) 

When we look ahead towards the coming years — I wish 
I could say the coming months — and the end of this war, 
we wish that the whole world shall know that we are ready to 
use our means and power without limit to the establishment 
and upkeep of a peace in the interest of all humanity.. The 
world is no longer divided in small groups each with their 
peculiar interests. The world is no longer divided and consists 
only of neighboring countries. The world is now one with a 
common life and common interests, something humanity has 
not experienced heretofore, and to start a war can never again 
be a question concerning only the two opposite powers who 
want to fight. It will be the concern of the world, and the 
worlds opinion will not allow any powers, large or small, to 
start a war in any corner of the world, no matter how obscure 
or remote it may be. The world at large, represented by a 
League of all the Nations will see to it that no filibusters in 
Zanzibar or Archangel disturb its peace. 

(From speech at Omaha, Oct. 6, 1916.) 

What I particularly insist upon now and in the future, is, 
that America must as a member of the family of nations, show 
to the world that it treats all other nations as it wishes to be 
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treated by them. That America believes implicitly in the golden 
rule: -uDo unto others as you wish to be done by.^ And that it 
will give not only its moral but also its physical assistance, if 
the other nations will unite with it in the combat to prevent 
any nation or groups of nations to use their superior powers 
to dominate or oppress other less powerful nations, and that 
the only thing America will fight for is the general human 
rights. 

We must organize a Union of nations, not in undue haste 
or under pressure, but deliberately and well considered, as an 
expression of the demands of time and circumstances. The 
nations of the world must unite and say that hereafter no one 
can be neutral when the peace of the world is endangered by 
or for any cause which is not sanctioned by the worlds opinion. 
The world peace would be disturbed if the general human rights 
are violated. The United States must therefore always be ready 
to use both its moral and physical powers in defence of these 
rights throughout the world. 

(From a speech made October 26, 1916.) 

The worst that can happen to the detriment of the German 
people is this, that if they should still, after the war is over, 
continue to be obliged to live under ambitious and intriguing 
masters interested to disturb the peace of the world, men or 
classes of men whom the other peoples of the world could not 
trust, it might be impossible to admit them to the partnership 
of nations which must henceforth guarantee the worlds peace. 

(From Message to Congress Dec. 4, igi?-) 

We are fighting for the liberty, the self-government, and 
the undictated development of all peoples, and every feature of 
the settlement that concludes this war must be conceived and 
executed for that purpose. Wrongs must first be righted, and 
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then adequate safeguards must be created to prevent their being 
■committed again. We ought not to consider remedies merely 
because they have a pleasing and sonorous sound. Practical 
questions can be settled only by practical means. Phrases will 
not accomplish the result. Effective readjustments will; and 
whatever readjustments are necessary must be made. 

And then the free peoples of the world must draw together 
in some common covenant, some genuine and practical co-opera- 
tion that will in effect combine their force to secure peace and 
justice in the dealings of nations with one another. The brother- 
hood of mankind must no longer be a fair but empty phrase; 
it must be given a structure of force and reality. The nations 
must realize their common life and effect a workable partner- 
ship to secure that life against the aggressions of autocratic 
and self-pleasing power, 

(From Wilsons Message to Russian Provisional Government May 26, 1917); 



In every discussion of the peace that must end this war it 
is taken for granted that peace must be followed by some 
definite concert of power which will make it virtually impossible 
that any such catastrophe should ever overwhelm us again. 
Every lover of mankind every sane and thoughtful man must 
take that for granted. 

It is inconceivable that the people of the United States should 
play no part in that great enterprise. To take part in such a 
service will be the opportunity for which they have sought to 
prepare themselves by the very principles and purposes of their 
polity and the approved practices of their government ever 
since the days when they set up a new nation in the high and 
honorable hope that it might in all that it was and did show 
mankind the way to liberty. They cannot in honor withold 
the service to which they are now about to be challenged. 
They do not wish to withold it. But they owe it to themselves 
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and to the other nations of the world to state the conditions 
under which they will feel free to render it. 

That service is nothing less than this, to add their authority 
and their power to the authority and force of oiher nations to 
guarantee peace and justice throughout the world. Such a 
settlement cannot now be long postponed. It is right that be- 
fore it comes this g'^vernment should frankly formulate the 
conditions upon which it would feel justified in asking our 
people to approve its formal and solemn adherence to a League 
for Peace. 

The present war ^nust first be ended; but we owe it to 
candor and to a Just regard for the opinion of mankind to 
say that, so far as our participation in guarantees of future 
peace is concerned, it makes a great deal of difference in what 
way and upon what terms it is ended. The treaties and agree- 
ments which br..ig it to an end must embody terms which will 
create a peace that is worth guaranteeing and preserving, a 
peace that will win the approval of mankind, not merely a 
peace that will serve the several interests and immediate aims 
of the '.ations engaged. We shall have a voice in determining 
what those terms shall be, we shall, I feel sure, have a voice 
in determining whether they shall be made lasting or not by 
the guarantees of a universal covenant, and our judgment upon 
what is fundamental and essential as a condition precedent to 
permanency should be spoken now, not afterwards when it may 
be too late. 

No covenant of cooperative peace that does not include the 
peoples of the New World can suffice to keep the future safe 
against war; and yet there is only one sort of peace that the 
peoples of America could join in guaranteeing. The elements 
of that peace must be elements that engage the confidence and 
satisfy the principles of the American governments, elements 
consistent with their political faith and with the practical con- 

14.— 185481. 
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victions which the peoples of America have once for all 
embraced and undertaken to defend. 

I do not mean to say that any American government would 
throw any obstacle in the way of any terms to peace the go- 
vernments now at war might agree upon, or seek to upset them 
when made, whatever they might be. I only take it for granted 
that mere terms of peace between the belligerents will not 
satisfy even the belligerents themselves. Mere agreements may 
not make peace secure. It will be absolutely necessary that a 
force be created as a guarantor of the permanency of the 
settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now 
engaged or any alliance hitherto formed or projected that no 
nation, no probable combination of nations could face or with- 
stand it. If the peace presently to be made is to endure, it 
must be a peace made secure by the organized major force of 
mankind. 

The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded 
if it is to last must be an equality of rights; the guarantees 
exchanged must neither recognize nor imply a difference bet- 
ween big nations and small, between those that are powerful 
and those that are weak. Right must be based upon the common 
strength, not upon the individual strength, of the nations upon 
whose concert peace will depend. 

And there is a deeper thing involved than even equality of right 
among organized nations. No peace can last, or ought to last, 
which does not recognize and accept, the principle that govern- 
ments derive all their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that no right anywhere exists to hand peoples 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were property. 

I speak of this, not because of any desire to exalt an abstract 
political principle which has always been held very dear by 
those who have sought to build up liberty in America, but for 
the same reason that I have spoken of the other conditions of 
peace which seem to me clearly indispensable — because I 
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wish frankly to uncover realities. Any peace which does not 
recognize and accept this principle will inevitably be upset. It 
will not rest upon the affections or the convictions of mankind. 
The ferment of spirit of whole populations will fight subtly and 
constantly against it, and all the world will sympathize. The 
world can be at peace only if its life is stable, and there can 
be no stability where the will is in rebellion, where there is 
not tranquillity of spirit and a sense of justice, of freedom, and 
of right. 

And in holding out the expectation that the people and 
government of the United States will join the other civilized 
nations of the world in guaranteeing the permanence of peace 
upon such terms as I have named, I speak with the greater 
boldness and confidence because it is clear to every man who 
can think that there is in this promise no breach in either our 
traditions or policy as a nation, but a fulfilment, rather, of all 
that we have professed or striven for. 

These are American principles, American policies. We could 
stand for no others. And they are also the principles and 
policies of forward looking men and women everywhere, of 
every modern nation, of every enlightened community. They 
are the principles of mankind and must prevail. 

From President Wilson's Address to the U. S. Senate. 
Delivered on January 22, 1917. 

If I may express it in terms that we so often use in this 
country, we said. »We are going to be your big brother, whether 
you want us to be or not.» We did not ask whether it was 
agreeable to yon that we should be your big brother. We 
said we were going to be. Now, that was all very well so far 
as protecting you from aggression from the other side of the 
water was concerned, but there was nothing in it that protected 
you from aggression from us. and I have repeatedly seen the 
uneasy feeling on the part of representatives of the States of 
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Central and South America that our self-appointed protection 
might be for our own benefit and our own interests and not for 
the interest of our neighbors. So I said, very well, let us make 
an arrangement by which we will give bond. Let us have a 
common guarantee, that all of us will sign, of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity. Let us agree that if any 
one of us, the United States included, violates the poHtical 
independence or the territorial integrity of any of the others, all 
the others will jump on her. I pointed out to some of the 
gentlemen who were less inclined to enter into this arrangement 
than others that that was in effect giving bonds on the part of 
the United States, that we would enter into an arrangement by 
which you would be protected from us. 

Now, that is the kind of agreement that will have to be the 
foundation of the future life of the nations of the world, gent- 
lemen. The whole family of nations will have to guarantee to 
each nation that no nation shall violate its political independence 
or its territorial integrity. That is the basis, the only conceivable 
basis, for the future peace of the world, and I must admit that 
I was ambitious to have the States of the two continents of 
America show the way to the rest of the world as to how to 
make a basis of peace. Peace can come only by trust. As 
long as there is suspicion there is going to be misunderstanding, 
and as long as there is misunderstanding there is going to be 
trouble. It you can once get a situation of trust then you have 
got a situation of permanent peace, Therefore, every one of 
us, it seems to me, owes it as a patriotic duty to his own 
country to plant the seeds of trust and of confidence instead 
of the seeds of suspicion and variety of interest. That is the 
reason that I began by saying to you that I have not had the 
pleasure of meeting a group of men who were more welcome 
than you are, because you are our near neighbors. Suspicion 
on your part or misunderstanding on your part distresses us 
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more than we would be distressed by similar feelings on the 
part of those less near by. 

From a speech to Mexican Editors. June 8, 1918. 

Our object is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice 
in the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed peoples 
of the world such a concert of purpose and of action as will 
henceforth ensure the observance of those principles. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except 
by a partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic govern- 
ment could be trusted to keep faith within it or observe its 
covenants. It must be a league of honor, a partnership of 
opinion. Intrigue would eat its vitals away; the plottings of 
inner circles who could plan what they would and render account 
to no one would be a corruption seated at its very heart. Only 
free peoples can hold their purpose and their honor steady to 
a common end and prefer the interests of mankind to any narrow 
interest of their own. 

We shall fight for the things which we have always carried near- 
est our hearts, for democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. 

From Message to Congress, April 2, 1917. 

It is significant — significant of their own character and 
purpose and of the influences they are setting afoot — that 
Washington and his associates, like the barons at Runnymede 
spoke and acted, not for a class but for a people. It has been 
left for us to see to it that it shall be understood that they 
spoke and acted, not for a single people only but for all man- 
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kind. They were thinking, not of themselves and of the mate- 
rial interests which centered in the little group of landholders 
and merchants and men of affairs with whom they were accus- 
tomed to act, in Virginia and the colonies to the north and 
south of here, but of a people who wished to be done with 
classes and special interests and the authority of men whom 
they had not themselves chosen to rule over them. They 
entertained no private purpose, desired no peculiar privilege. 
They were consciously planning that men of every class should 
be free and America a place to which men out of every nation 
might resort who wished to share with them the rights and 
privileges of freemen. And we take our cue from them — do 
we not? We intend what they intended. We here in America 
believe our participation in this present war to be only the 
fruitage of what they planted. Our case differs from theirs 
only in this, that it is our inestimable privilege to concert with 
men out of every nation what shall make not only the liberties 
of America secure but the liberties of every other people as 
well. We are happy in the thought that we are permitted to 
do what they would have done had they been in our place. 
There must now be settled once for all what was settled for 
America in the great age upon whose inspiration we draw 
today. 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in which 
we are engaged. The plot is written plain upon every scene 
and every act of the supreme tragedy. On the one hand stand 
the peoples of the world — not only the peoples actually en- 
gaged, but many others also who suffered under mastery but 
cannot act; peoples of many races and every part of the world 
— the peoples of stricken Russia still, among the rest, though 
they are for the moment unorganized and helpless. Opposed 
to them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friendless 
group of governments who speak no common purpose but only 
selfish ambitions of their own by which none can profit but 
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themselves, and whose peoples are fuel in their hands; governments 
wich fear their people and yet are for the time their sovereign 
ords, making every choice for them and disposing of their lives and 
fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and fortunes of 
every people who fall under their power — governments clothed 
with the strange trappings and the primitive authority of an 
age that is altogether alien and hostile to our own. The past 
and the present are in deadly grapple and the peoples of the 
world are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. 
There can be no compromise. No half-way decision would be 
tolerable. No half-way decision is conceivable. These are the 
ends for which the associated peoples of the world are fighting 
and which must be conceded them before there can be peace: 

1. The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that 
can separately, secretly and of its single choice disturb the 
peace of the world; or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at 
the least its reduction to virtual impotence. 

2. The settlement of every question, whether of territory, 
of sovereignty, of economic arrangement or of political rela- 
tionship upon the basis of the free acceptance of the settlement 
by the people immediately concerned, and not upon the basis 
of the material interest or advantage of any other nation or 
people which may desire a different settlement for the sake of 
its own exterior influence or mastery. 

3. The consent of all nations to be governed in their con- 
duct toward each other by the same principles of honor and of 
respect for the common law of civilized society that govern the 
individual citizens of all modern states in their relations with 
one another; to the end that all promises and covenants may 
be sacredly observed, no private plots or conspiracies hatched, 
no selfish injuries wrought with impunity, and a mutual trust 
established upon the handsome foundation of a mutual respect 
for right. 
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4. The establishment of an organization of peace wich shall 
make it certain that the combined power of free nations will 
check every invasion of right and serve to make peace and 
justice the more secure by affording a definite tribunal of opi- 
nion to which all must submit and by which every internatio- 
nal readjustment that cannot be amicably agreed upon by the 
peoples directly concerned, shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be but into a single sentence. What 
we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of 
the governed and sustained by the organized opinion of man- 
kind. 

These great ends cannot be achieved by debating and seek- 
ing to reconcile and accommodate what statesmen may wish, 
with their projects for balances of power and national opportu- 
nity. They can be realized only by the determination of what 
the thinking peoples of the world desire, with their longing 
hope for justice and for social freedom and opportunity. 

I cannot but fancy that the air of this place carries the 
accents of- such principles with a peculiar kindness. Here were 
started forces which the great nation against which they were 
primarily directed at first regarded as a revolt against its right- 
ful authority, but which it has long since seen to have been a 
step in the liberation of its own peoples, as well as of the 
people of the United States; and I stand here now to speak — 
speak proudly and with confident hope — of the spread of this 
revolt, this liberation, to the great stage of the world itself! 
The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces they know 
little of — forces which, once roused, can never be crushed to 
earth again; for they have at their heart an inspiration and a 
purpose which are deathless and of the very stuff of triumph! 

(From speech at Washington's Tomb. July 4, 1918.) 
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PRESIDENT WILSON GOES TO EUROPE 

On Monday December 2:nd, 1918. the 65:th Congress met 
in ordinary session. President Wilson delivered his annual 
message to the two Houses in person, as has been his custom, 
informing Congress that he intended to leave for Europe to 
take part in the peace conference. On Wednesday December 
4:th, the embarked on the transport George Washington for 
Europe, accompanied by Mrs. Wilson, Secretary of State Lansing, 
and a large staff of secretaries and assistants. On Wednesday 
December ii:th he landed in France receiving the hearty wel- 
come and acclaim of the French people. 



AT THE OFFICIAL LUNCHEON GIVEN BY THE GOVERNMENT OF 

FRANCE AT THE ELVS£e PALACE TO PRESIDENT WILSON ON HIS 

ARRIVAL IN PARIS DECEMBER I4, I918. PRESIDENT I'OINCARE 

SPOKE AS FOLLOWS: 

Mr. President: Paris and France awaited you with impati- 
ence. They were eager to acclaim in you the illustrious de- 
mocrat whose words and deeds were inspired by exalted thought, 
the philosopher delighting in the solution of universal laws from 
particular events, the eminent statesman who had found a way 
to express the highest political and moral truths in formulas 
which bear the stamp of immortality. 

They had also a passionate desire to offer thanks, in your 
person, to the great Republic of which you are the chief for 
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the invaluable assistance which had been given spontaneously 
during this war, to the defenders of right and liberty. 

Even before America had resolved to intervene in the 
struggle she had shown to the wounded and to the orphans of 
France a solicitude and a generosity the memory of which will 
always be enshrined in our hearts. The liberality of your Red 
Cross, the countless gifts of your fellow- citizens, the inspiring 
initiative of American women, anticipated your military and 
naval action, and showed the world to which side your sympa- 
thies inclined. And on the day when you flung yourselves into 
the battle with what determination your great people and your- 
self prepared for united success! 

Some months ago you cabled to me that the United States 
would send ever-increasing forces, until the day should be 
reached on which the allied armies were able to submerge the 
enemy under an overwhelming flow of new divisions; and, in 
effect, for more than a year a steady stream of youth and 
energy has ben poured out upon the shores of France. 

No sooner had they landed than your gallant battalions, 
fired by their chief. General Pershing, flung themselves into the 
combat with such a manly contempt of danger, such a smiling 
disregard of death, that our longer experience of this terrible 
war often moved us to counsel prudence. They brought with 
them, in arriving here, the enthusiasm of Crusaders leaving for 
the Holy Land. 

It is their right today to look with pride upon the work 
accomplished and to rest assured that they have powerfully 
aided by their courage and their faith. 

Eager as they were to meet the enemy, they did not know 
when they arrived the enormity of his crimes. That they might 
know how the German armies make war it has been necessary 
that they see towns systematically burned down, mines flooded, 
factories reduced to ashes, orchards devastated, cathedrals shel- 
led and fired — all that deliberate savagery, aimed to destroy 
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national wealth, nature, and beauty, which the imagination could 
not conceive at a distance from the men and things that have 
endured it and today bear witness to it. 

In your turn, Mr. President, you will be able to measure 
with your own eyes the extent of these disasters, and the 
French Government will make known to you the authentic do- 
cuments in which the German General Staff developed with 
astounding cynicism its program of pillage and industrial annihi- 
lation. Your noble conscience will pronounce a verdict on these 
facts. 

Should this guilt remain unpunished, could it be renewed, 
the most splendid victories would be in vain. 

Mr. President. France has struggled, has endured, and has 
suffered during four long years: she has bled et every vein; 
she has lost the best of her children; she mourns for her youths. 
She yearns now, even as you do, for a peace of justice and security. 

It was not that she might be exposed once again to ag- 
gression that she submitted to such sacrifices. Nor was it in 
order that criminals should go unpunished, that they might lift 
their heads again to make ready for new crimes, that, under 
your strong leadership, America armed herself and crossed the 
ocean. 

Faithful to the memory of Lafayette and Rochambeau, she 
came to the aid of France, because France herself was faithful 
to her traditions. Our common ideal has triumphed. Together 
we have defended the vital principles of free nations. Now we 
must build together such a peace as will forbid the deliberate 
and hypocritical renewing of an organism aiming at conquest 
and oppression. 

Peace must make amends for the misery and sadness of 
yesterday, and it must be a guarantee against the dangers of 
tomorrow. The association wich has been formed for the pur- 
pose of war, between the United States and the Allies, and 
which contains the seed of the permanent institutions of which 
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you have spoken so eloquently, will find from this day forward 
a clear and profitable employment in the concerted search for 
equitable decisions and in the mutual support which we need 
if we are to make our rights prewail. 

Whatever safeguards we may erect for the future, no one, 
alas, can assert that we shall forever spare to mankind the 
horrors of new wars. Five years ago the progress of science 
and the state of civilization might have permitted the hope that 
no government, however autocratic, would have succeeded in 
hurling armed nations upon Belgium and Serbia. 

Without lending ourselves to the illusion that posterity will 
be forevermore safe from these collective follies, we must in- 
troduce into the peace we are going to build all the conditions 
of justice and all the safeguards of civilization that we can 
embody in it. 

To such a vast and magnificent task, Mr. President, you 
have chosen to come and apply yourself in concert with France. 
France off"ers you her thanks. She knows the friendship of 
America. She knows your rectitude and elevation of spirit. It 
is in the fullest confidence that she is ready to work with 
you. 

I lift my glass, Mr. President, in your honor, and in honor 
of Mrs. Wilson. I drink to the prosperity of the Repubhc of 
the United States, our great friend of yesterday and of other 
days, of tomorrow and of all time. 



IN ANSVi^ER TO THE WELCOME OF PRESIDENT POINCARE OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. PRESIDENT WILSON MADE THE FOLLOWING 

REPLY: 

Mr. President: I am deeply indebted to you for your gra- 
cious greeting. It is very delightful to find myself in France 
and to feel the quick contact of sympathy and unaffected 
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friendship between the representatives of the United States and 
the representatives of France. 

Yoy have been very generous in what you were pleased to 
say about myself, but I feel that what I have said and what 
I have tried to do has been said and done only in an attempt 
to speak the thought of the people of the United States truly, 
and to carry that thought out in action. 

From the first, the thought of the people of the United 
States turned toward something more than the mere winning 
of this war. It turned to the establishment of ete-nal principles 
of right and justice. It realized that mer-ly to win the war 
was not enough; that it must be won in such a way and the 
question raised by it settK'd in such a way as to insure the 
future peace of the world and lay the foundations for the free 
dom and happines. of its many peoples and nations. 

Never before has war worn so terrible a visage or exhibited 
more grossly the debasing influence of illicit ambitions. I am 
sure thit I shall look upon the ruin wrought by the armies of 
the CeVitral Empires with the same repulsion and deep indig- 
nation that they stir in the hearts of the men of France and 
Belgium, and I appreciate, as you do, sir, the necessity of such 
action in the final settlement of the issues of the war as will 
not only rebuke such acts of terror and spoliation, but make 
men everywhere aware that they cannot be ventured upon with- 
out the certainty of just punishment. 

I know with what ardor and enthusiasm the soldiers and 
sailors of the United States have given the best that was in 
them to this war of redemption. They have expressed the 
true spirit of America. They believe their ideals to be accep- 
table to free peoples everywhere, and are rejoiced to have 
played the part they have played in giving reality to those 
ideals in co-operation with the armies of the Allies. We are 
proud of the part they have played, and we are happy that they 
should have been associated with such comrades in a common cause. 

i;— 183481. 
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It is with peculiar feeling, Mr. President, that I find myself 
in France joining with you in rejoicing over the victory that 
has been won. The ties that bind France and the United Sta- 
tes are peculiarly close. I do not know in what other com- 
radeship we could have fought with more zest or enthusiasm. 
It will daily be a matter of pleasure with me to be brought 
into consultation with the statesmen of France and her allies 
in concerting the measures by wich we may secure perma- 
nence for these happy relations of friendship and co-operation, 
and secure for the world at large such safety and freedom in 
its Hfe as can be secured only by the constant association and 
co-operation of friends. 

I greet you not only with deep personal respect, but as the 
representative of the great people of France, and beg to bring 
you the greetings of another great people to whom the for- 
tunes of France are of profound and lasting interest. 

I raise my glass to the health of the President of the 
French Republic and to Mme. Poincare and the prosperity of 
France. 



The Swedish Riksdag, being in session at Stockholm, sent 
President Wilson the following telegram signed by the speakers 
of the two chambers: 

»Both chambers of the Riksdag of Sweden which represents 
a people of which so many have found a home and field for 
their energy in your great country, greet you with a welcome 
to Europe, in the lively hope that the noble principles which 
you have proclaimed for the accomplishment of a lasting and 
just peace, may be realized in the coming peace conference.* 

Hugo Hamilton. Herman Lindqvist. 

Speaker of the First Chamber. Speaker of the Second Chamber. 
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The Liberals of Sweden sent Wilson the following telegram : 

»The Liberal party of Sweden greet with pleasure your arri- 
val in Europe, with a warm hope that the just peace you are 
coming to promote, may be founded on the high and just prin- 
ciples you have promulgated for the organization of the World- 
commonwealth.» 

The following telegram was sent by the Social Democrats. 

xBack of your endeavor to produce a just peace which creates 
lasting guarantees for a peaceful association between free and 
equal nations, stands the whole Swedish people, and we pledge 
you the moral support of the organized Swedish workingclasses 
in your combat for the principles you have proclaimed, and 
against any tendency, from whatever direction it may come, to 
cross your plans for a liberated humanity, such as you have 
time and again publicly announced them. 

Br anting. 

For the Social Democratic workingmens party of Sweden. 

Lindqvist. 

For the country organizations in Sweden. 



The conservative party also sent this telegram: 

vOn account of the strong bonds of friendship which ever 
since the time of the United States declaration of independence 
have united the Swedish people with your great nation do we 
take pleasure in the name of the conservative party of Sweden 
to greet you when you step on the soil of Europe. May the 
high principles of truth and justice which have set their stamp 
on your personahty lead to peace and reconciliation between 
the peoples. 

Ernst Trygger. Arvid Lindman. 
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In answer to the telegram from the two chambers of the 
Riksdag, the President sent the following: 

jCount Hugo Hamilton. 

Speaker of the First Chamber of the Swedish Riksdag. 

I have received with the greatest gratification the message 
the two Chambers of the Swedish Riksdag were generous enough 
to send me and accept it as a most welcome expression of the 
confidence of the chambers. I hope and believe that by com- 
mon counsel a peace worthy of the aspiration of the people of 
Europe can and will be secured, and I shall with pleasure and 
pride do all I can to promote it. 

Woodrow Wilsoti. 




GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

First President of the United States. 




AMERICAN STATUE OF LIBERTY. 
PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN. 
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Appendix. 

Presidents of the United States. 



1. George Washington. 

2. John Adams. 

3. Thomas Jefiferson. 

4. James Madison. 

5. James Monroe. 

6. John Quincy Adams. 

7. Andrew Jackson. 

8. Martin Van Buren. 

9. Wilham Henry Harrison. 

10. John Tyler. 

11. James Knox Polk. 

12. Zachary Taylor. 

13. Millard Fillmore. 

14. Franklin Pierce. 

15. James Buchanan. 

16. Abraham Lincoln. 

17. Andrew Johnson. 

18. Ulysses Simpson Grant. 

19. Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 

20. James Abram Garfield. 

21. Chester Alan Arthur. 
22 & 24. Grover Cleveland. 
23. Benjamin Harrison. 

25. William Mc Kinley. 

26. Theodore Roosevelt. 

27. William Howard Taft. 

28. Woodrow Wilson. 
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